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“ALL RIGHT BUDDIE, LET’S TAKE THIS FOR OUR FOURTH OF JULY.” 
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| I See By The Ads 


N MY last piece in this paper I was 
tellin’ about my trip through Indiany 
j and Ohio and Michigan on June 11 when 
I was on my way up here in Canada. I 
didn’t get through 
tellin’ about this. I 
am seein’ a whole 
passle up here and 
learnin’ a right smart 
but I want to write 
you about that later. 













They sure got a 
fine crop of wheat 
in Indiany. It was 
just headin’ out when 
I seen it. 





BILL CASPER Maybe you recol- 


lect in my last piece I wrote about how 
they grow corn in Indiany. They seem to 


* 
lo right well with it but most of them’s 
Its Lower Cost of Operation aaclalies me bier T iain, ak plenty 
of farmers plowin’ corn with machines 


Y D ll that couldn’t plow less than two rows at a 
Saves ou Oo ars time. They’d take half of one middle, 
all the next one and half of another at one 
trip through. It seemed like that was the 
best they could do. It was just like you 


: . ie 
It’s that enviable combination of great power and low ia: évound tere vows of corn With 4 100 


cost for fuel, for oil, for upkeep that has made the John er and scrape and then busted out the 
Deere the popular farm tractor wherever it is known. 4 middle. They had to drive three horses. 
When you can burn low grade fuels at a big saving Some farmers was better fixed. They 


had plows they could work one row at a 
time with. They straddled the row and 
worked half the middle on each side. They 


over the’ cost of gasoline, which thousands of John 
Deere users are doing—you save real cash. 


When you keep down the upkeep cost to a very few dollars all had to ride this new-fangled machin- 
per year—and many users have operated their tractors for one, ery—to hold it down, I reckon. I sure 
two and three years without any upkeep expense—agcin you are would love to show them a Georgia 


keeping money in your pocket that can be used for other purposes. stock and scooter and scrape 


You are buying a tractor because you are sure it will cut your “These fellows has got a lot of thinnin’ 
production costs. The dollars you save in fuel, in oil, in upkeep ; 9 : : cee 
: : to do,” says I to the editor, noticin’ there 
expense makes your investment in a John Deere extra profitable. % 2 
Ask any owner. was fcur stalks in every hill and the rows 


- = already too narrow. 
You will find the reason for the superior performance of John 2 


Deere tractors—both the John Deere Model D for the heavier “They don’t do no thinnin’ up here,” 
farm jobs and the John Deere General Purpose—due to their says he. 
special heavy-duty design. They are built for farm work, built to wrisé?” cave 1. 


burn low-priced fuels—built to give you extra years of service. 


“No sir,” says he. “That’s the way 

Let your John Deere dealer tell you more about John Deere they woe ¥ “ae tere. Thev olewt four 
tractors. Get the names of owners—talk to them. Get all the ree - 7 y 

facts before you buy. kernels in a hill and they expect to grow 


four stalks with four good ears.” 
“Shucks,” says I. “They ought to 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘What the Neighbors Say” have my kind of corn, then they could 


grow four good ears on one stalk and 
It’s chockful of interesting letters from nearly 100 John 


re Tractor users. It’s full of unbiased facts well worth they wouldn’t have to leave it so thick. 
reading. If interested in the John Deere General Purpose Land sakes! Look at them chickens,” 
Tractor also, ask for booklet ‘From the Other Side of the A 
Fence.” Write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for book- says I. “That fellow sure has got lots 
let FL-635 of them.” : 


By that time we was up in North In- 


eo DEER; diany over close to Ohio. They got fine 
farmin’ land in them parts. All the farm- 
ers looks well-to-do. You see just lots 
Bs TL ef cows and chickens and hogs and most 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS Bi | ever house is ‘ine. 
: T reckon though there must be some 
Send NO | widows in that country too. I seen ene a 
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of Ladies’ or Gents’ 
If you believe in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and | Models. Richly en- 
if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 












workin’ her garden. I reckon she didn't 

graved 25 yr. cases. have no horse either. She had fixed he- 

rg IN ae RI Be » | up a plow she could push without a hors: 
Bande oenetT un'$1 0 'Mn “aibeerintions ‘wo will teccw | Send No, Money— QE to pull it. It looked like she had took a 
or extend your own subscription for one year. Just get | Pay only $3. oe ili regular plowstock—found a real light one 
somewhere—end got her a big wheel 


two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents cach or only one | Rostase o: 
about two feet across. Then she fastened 


two-year subscription at $1.00, Send us the dollar and | Money back if not delighted. 
that wheel on the end of the beam. And 
there she was a pushin’ that thing along 
Saga in’ ‘ ; 


your own subscription will be renewed one year FREE. * Bradley, H-374, Newton, MASS. 
and plcewin’ her garden as big as you 


: please and makin’ a good job of it. 
fo r EC O RJ Oo M Y “What’s thit smells so bad around 


here?” says I, when we was down in 








HEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 


the cheapest power for pumping water. There inteny : " 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient Sweet clover,” says he. 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the “Guess again,” says I, “znd if you know, 


cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, | maybe you could tefl me the truth this 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up | time.” 

to twenty feet in diameter. “Tt’s sweet clover,” says he. “That’s 
j All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- | the way it smells when it’s cut for hay.” 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AuTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong oe f 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a Well this is all I can write you now. 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil in a | I’m up here in Canada and I can’t spend 
tightly enclosed case. .. . For full information write | 2!l my time writin’. I got to see ever- 
thing I can. I'll write another piece for 


“T don’t see nothin’ sweet about that,” 
says I. 








AERMOTOR CO. you next week. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago Yours truly, 
Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansus City, Minneapolis BILL CASPER. 
















FREE! 


BOOKLET*ON 
“Farm Sanitation” 


4 R E 5 o TODAY! 
DI P N . ‘ Germicide 


Standardized Parasiticide 


Disinfectant 





Kreso Dip No. 1, standardized, is a coal-tar 
product —non- irritating, effective, inexpensive, 
It is for use on horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, 
dogs and poultry. It destroys lice, fleas, sheep 
ticks and chicken mites. It drives away flies 
and mosquitoes. Kreso Dip No. 1 disinfects, 
cleanses and helps deodorize. 


Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at Drug Stores 
When writing for ‘Farm Sanitation’ booklet address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K -4-G 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 
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OYBEANT IARVESTER 


PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
feot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
seascn. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 


Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 




























You ake re a) PA Daily 


Take Orders for 
My Amazing Hats 


My fine Super-Quality Woo! Felt 
y and Belgian Fur-Felt Hats are 
taking the country by storm. I 
need men to wear sample hits 
and take orders from friends. > end 
some styles. A saving of $2 $5 
guaranteed on every hat. 


FREE OFFER SAMPLE HAT 


Rush name for eomplete equipment 
ant sample Hat offer, sent FREE. 
Experience not necessary. Start in 
spare time. I furni oh everything. Write quick. I'll 
also send you FREE complete line Ruiin-Proof, Made- 
to-Mcusure Caps in latest styles. J. W. Taylor, Pres. 


TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS., Y-55, Cincinnati, Ohio 








An oppor- ¥ 
y to make $100 
a week sellin f ney made-to- 
messure all-wool Sate at $23.50 f f 
$29.50 and $36.50 retail, direct to wearer. / 
Biggest values; positively sell o on sight. Big- 


gest commissions paid in advance. Chance to |; 
®arn own clothes Free. We attend to delivery [/ 
and 8. New style outfit of large cloth [J 
samples, 100 styles, furnished free. Writest once. | 
c Dept. U-823 
Harrison & Throop Sts. 
Chicago, lll, (2 
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Farm Work For ‘This Week and Next 


Keep a Weather Eye on Boll Weevils; Bag the Grapes; Attend to Strawberry Patch 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Timely Jobs 
for Early July 


OR pastures in the dry months of September and 
FP ocesster, sow Sudan grass and soybeans in early 
July. For canned pasturage in fall and winter, 
corn planted now will be ready for the silo in October. 


2. “I vaccinated my hogs,” said a well pleased farmer 


recently, ‘“‘and did not lose a single 
one. My brother neglected this 


insurance and lost 17 out of 22.” 

3. Greens are as valuable for 
pigs and poultry as for people. 
The first sowing of rape for fall 
grazing should be made now and 
the second in late August, for 
winter use. 

4. Asa preventive of sand-drown, 
the best effects, says E. G. Moss, of the Oxford To- 
bacco Station, are obtained from magnesian lime ap- 
plied 6 to 12 months before the tobacco is planted. 
This means it is time now to lime next year’s to- 
bacco land. 

5. Early plowing of the land to be sowed in small 
grain or pasture crops this fall can be depended upon 
for 20'to 40 per cent increase in the yield per acre. 
Let’s bear in mind that an A-number one seedbed is 
just as good for these crops as for corn, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

6. Place two-pound paper bags over the choice 
bunches of grapes, pinning them on securely and so 
that rain will not enter them. Left on until the grapes 
are entirely ripe, the bags will protect the bunches 
against the usual insect pests and also against the 
birds, while improving the flavor, coloring, and beauty 
of the bunch. 

7. “Spare the poison and spoil the cotton crop,” is 
the way Clemson College urges dusting for the boll 
weevil. “Go to dusting when 10 per cent of the squares 
have been punctured,” and “Do it right or not at all,” 
say the government experts. Give from three to five 
applications at intervals of four or five days, better 
four than five, says Brannon. 





8. Red mites (gray until gorged with blood) are 
voracious blood suckers that come with warm weather 
and swarm all over the fowls on their roosts at night. 
Paint along the top of the roosts a ribbon of nicotine 
sulphate just before the chickens go to roost, or paint 
the roosts and contiguous wood work with creosote, 
crude carbolic acid, and kerosene mixed in equal parts, 
or with waste. crank case oil, getting it well into all 
cracks and crevices. 


9. Well rooted strawberry plants of this year’s 
growth will give a good crop of berries next spring if 
set early in July and kept clean of weeds through the 
summer. Apply in the row and mix well with the soil 
500 to 750 pounds per acre of a fertilizer analyzing 
about 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot. Set the plants at a time when 
there is plenty of moisture, press the soil firmly about 
the roots, then cultivate lightly but thoroughly. Give 
clean cultivation after each rain and when _ berry 
time comes next spring the whole family will be 
delighted, 


10. For the best sweet potato plants in 1931, work 
should begin right now by planting vine cuttings from 
this year’s crop. Vine cuttings make the best sweet 
potatoes for seed as well as for market. By selecting 
cuttings from disease-free vines and planting them on 
land that has not grown sweet potatoes for several 
years, we can have almost 100 per cent assurance of 
disease-free plants next spring. Then by selecting seed 
this fall only from the plants that produce high yields 


of well shaped, market quality potatoes, we will have 
begun a work in breeding up by selection that will 
mean continued high yields of high quality produce. 


II. What to Plant in Early July 


IS the glorious growing season of multitudinous 
crops of field and garden. And it is planting time, 
also, for many of these crops for which a succes- 

sion in the garden is desirable and profitable and for 
many field crops that can grow in “high” (as the auto- 
mobile drivers say) and reach maturity by frost. 

In the Garden.—Remembering the important place 
fresh vegetables have in a well regulated diet, let us 
plan to have an abundant supply for the family table 
by planting at this time generous selections from the 
following list :— 


Endive 
Irish potato 


Beans, Lima 
Beans, field 


Beans, snap Kale 

Beets Lettuce 
Broccoli Mustard 
Brussels sprouts Okra 

Cabbage Onion (Egyp- 
Collards tian) 
Carrots Parsley 
Cushaw Pumpkin 
Celery Radish 
Chard Spinach (New 
Chicory Zealand) 
Corn Squash 

Cress Sweet potato 
Cucumber Tomato 
Dandelion Turnip 


Plants to set in the garden now 
include Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
collard, celery, eggplant, pepper, 
tomato, sweet potato, and straw- 
berry. 


In the Field. — There 
are more feed and food 
crops, as well as cash 
crops and crops for soil 


improvement, that may be sowed in July than most of 
us realize. Following is a list of crops that may be 
sowed all over the South now, though it may be a little 
late for a few in higher elevations of the mountains :-— 


Barnyard grass Millets (several Spanish peanuts 
Buckwheat kinds) Sudan grass 
Corn Rape Sunflower 
Irish potatoes (2nd Rutabaga Sweet potato 
crop) Sorghum Turnip 
Soybeans 


III. Grown Weevils Now Call for Dusting 


“Hot, dry weather during the summer exercises a tre- 
mendous control upon the weevil stages, while moist, 
cloudy weather removes this control and greatly accel- 
erates multiplication. 


“Early in the season, on account of comparatively low 
temperatures, the development of the weevil is much 
slower than during the midsummer months.” 


HESE are quotations made direct from govern- 

ment bulletins and represent the best conclusions 

and final word to date of the nation’s highest 
authorities on boll weevil control. 
weevils in abundance in July, then we can rest assured 
that little cotton will escape them from then on to the 
end of the season. In those sections where frequent 
rains have made conditions very favorable for weevil 
multiplication, dusting is now more imperative than at 
any previous time. 


IV. “Use Superphosphate and Potash Twice” 


HIS is the advice given by W. H. Barton, county 
agent of Edgefield County, South Carolina. 
“When you sow summer legumes to be plowed 
down for cotton, then apply the same quantity of phos- 
phorus and potash you expect to use under the follow- 
ing cotton crop,” says Mr. Barton. And then he goes 
on to give his reasons :— 
“This gives a heavier yield of legumes and more 
fertility to turn under; and the phosphorus and 





If there are grown . 


potash are right there to serve you again in grow- 
ing a bigger and better cotton crop. But that’s not 
all. Every acre of legumes that produces an equiv- 
alent of two tons of hay contains 80 pounds of 
nitrogen, or as much as is in 533 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or 1,333 pounds of cottonseed meal.” 
Mr. Barton also reports results that illustrate the re- 
markable fertility developing power of legumes :— 
“In 1927, L. F. Holmes made only seven bales of 
cotton on 100 acres of deep sandy land. Parts of 
this field were sowed to velvet beans and cowpeas 
and followed by oats and wheat with the following 
results :— 


Bushels 
Oats after velvet beans <.....00c.0ccess 76.70 
CIRCUS ARCOT COWDORE cc ccvccentacdécce vaste 46.60 
Wheat atter velvet ‘beans «2. ssc.sccssse 24.25 


“Had all of this 100 acres been 
sowed to velvet beans and then to 
oats, the yield would have been 7,670 
bushels of oats, and 4,660 bushels of 
oats after cowpeas. Likewise 2,425 
bushels of wheat after velvet beans 
and another summer legume crop 
could have been grown on the same 
land after the grain came off. Com- 
pare 35.5 pounds of lint per acre with 
24.25 bushels of wheat and with 46.60 
and 76.70 bushels of ®ats. 

“And there is P. B. Wise’s six 
acres of as good cotton as I have 
seen. It followed the sowing of 1% 
bushels of cowpeas per acre and 
promises to make as much lint on 
one acre as he will get from three 
acres where cotton followed cotton.” 

Results like the above have been ob- 
tained over and over again following 
summer legumes. 

IVinter legumes give the same results and often give 
better. There are true clovers adapted to the soil and 
climate of every cotton or tobacco field in the South, 
to say nothing of several kinds of vetches, bur clover 
(not a true clover but an annual legume), Canadian 
field peas, and Austrian winter peas. Fertilized with 
phosphorus and potash, these winter legumes will add 
the free nitrogen of the air and thus make a complete 
fertilizer by holding the phosphorus and potash over 
to be used again. 

No class of plants grows so well on poor land as 
legumes and no class of plants equals legumes as soil 
builders, whether they be summer legumes, winter 
legumes, or perennial legumes. The time to get ready 
for winter and perennial legumes is now at hand. 


Here is a list of timely Farmers’ Bulletins about 
legumes. Any of these will be sent free on request to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.:— 


515—Culture of Vetches. 
693—Culture of Bur Clover. 
797—Culture of Sweet Clover. 
921—Principles of Liming Soil. 
967—Culture of Purple Vetch. 


V. Summer Care of the Strawberry Patch 


E BELIEVE that at least 90 per cent of the 
strawberries planted for home use fail for the 
one reason that the patch is neglected through 
the summer. As soon as the picking season is past we 
forget about the strawberry plants. Some of us even 
have to burn the grass off the following winter in order 
to see if there are any strawberry plants left. 
Strawberries should receive care the year through. 
The one greatest item of care is keeping them free of 
weeds from the end of the picking season until frost. 


Editor’s Note.—For detailed instructions for strawberry 
culture write the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1026, Strawberry Culture in the 
Southeastern States. 


1142—Culture of Crimson Clover 
1151—Culture of Alsike Clover. 
1283—Culture of Alfalfa. 
1339—Culture of Red Clover. 
1365—Clover Failures. 
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“Isn’t the grain the most important thing to select 


How a Farmer May Become a Plant Breeder 


$*9F'VE GOT an idea in my head and want to—” 
“Got an idea! Congratulations, Sam! Don’t 
let it get away! Hold to it and give it a chance 
to grow.” 

“Don’t let it get away? What good would ideas do 
if we didn’t pass ’em along? I thought you editors 
were always looking for the ideas of other folks so 
you could use ’em and make your paper better. Be- 
sides, a fellow can pass an idea along and still have it. 
It seems to me you editors might gain something if 
you were offered an idea once jn awhile!” Sam laughed, 
and then continued :-— 

“But putting all jokes aside, I’ve got an idea, and 
I want you to weigh it and tell me what it is worth.” 

We concluded that maybe Sam did have an idea 
worth while since he was more serious than we had 
ever seen him. Besides, Sam Johnson, a real dirt farm- 
e1, makes more profit from his head work than from 
his hands’ work. 


“This idea I’m talking about,” continued Sam, “broke 
in on me when I was reading the piece about the man 
J. M. Jarvis and the corn he’s been improving for 
more than 30 years. I talked to Sally about it; and 
what you reckon Sally said? She said she didn’t know 
of anything a man could do that was nobler than mak- 
ing something that God had given us better than it was 
when he received it. That’s how I got this idea I men- 
tioned awhile ago. Now the first thing I want to 
know is this: Am I too old to start improving my corn 
like Mr. Jarvis did? Am I?” 


“Positively and emphatically, no! Mr. Jarvis was 
older than you are when he began to improve his corn. 
Work such as Mr. Jarvis has done can be taken up 
by a boy or a girl, or any time afterwards that they 
can fall in love with the work. It takes a long time, 
a great patience, and knowledge that is added to day 
after day and year after year. Breeding of plants and 
animals is fascinating work, and when once success- 
fully begun should never be put aside. 


“Besides, Sam Johnson, you are just the kind of man 
for such work! You are a close observer, you have 
patience, you stick»to your job, and you have at least 
average intelligence.” 

“But I have never been to college, where they teach 
such things, and J—” 

“Don’t let that bother you, Sam. Mr. Jarvis never 
went to college, nor did Fred Latham. Latham, you 
know, has attained fame by taking corn out of a junk 
pile and training it into good habits and bountiful pro- 
duction, just as Mr. Jarvis did. Of course you could 
have learned a lot in college that would have helped 
you, but the college can help you now. And remember 
that you are not as old as Mr. Jarvis was when he 
began his great work.” 


“Is it too late to start this year?” 


“It is never too late to start doing good. Of course 
your corn is all planted by now, but there is much to 
do to get ready for a good start. Get out your pencil 
and notebook. Ready? Then do these things :— 


“First, write the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1149, Corn 
Growing in the Southeastern States, and No. 1175, Bet- 
ter Seed Corn. 


“Then the next thing to do is to make an appoint- 
ment and go to see the corn breeder at your state col- 
lege of agriculture and ask his help.” 


Sam made these notes in his ever ready notebook 
and remained thoughtful for a minute, then fired a 
barrage of questions that assured us he really knew 
far more about breeding corn by selection than he 
himself was conscious of. 


“When I breed my corn, will I have to cross it?” 


“Not now. Wait until you have had a lot of expe- 
rience in breeding corn—and maybe not then. On the 
other hand, you must always take every precaution to 
prevent crossing that is not under control.” 

“How does corn cross?” 


“By the yellow dust of the tassel of one variety be- 
ing blown by the wind to the silk of another variety.” 

“How far apart must one kind of corn be from other 
kinds to prevent crossing?” 


“In open fields and with strong winds blowing, pollen 
may be carried half a mile or farther, unless the fields 
are separated by a strip of woods. On the other hand, 
there will be no crossing of corn unless the silks and 
tassels of the two kinds are ‘ripe’ at the same time. 
Two varieties planted side by side will do very. little 


mixing if one tassels and silks two weeks later than 
the other.” 


“All I have been doing to improve my corn,” said 
Sam, “is to go in the field when the shucks begin to 
turn yellow and mark the best stalks that have two 
ears, provided the bottom ear is between four and five 
feet from the ground—I measure by this button on 
my shirt. It is just 54 inches from the ground.” 


“Do you pay attention to the kind of stalk you select?” 


“I always select the stalk first—short, thick stalks 
with broad, strong leaves and large tassels.” 


“That’s just right, Sam, but the stalks should be 
as much alike as possible and have no suckers.” 


“What kind of ears are best?” 


“The ear should have all the characteristics of the 
variety, since each variety differs from all others. If 
ears. are chosen that vary from the variety cHaracters, 
then you will lead these characters off or change them. 
This should not be done unless you are sure that you 
are making them better.” 


“Well, I have been making it a point to select close- 
fitting shucks that lap tight over the tip end of the ear.” 


“That’s right, too. It keeps weevils out. The ears 
should hang down when ripe and have a shank of me- 
dium diameter and length. The ear length should con- 
form to the habit of the variety, as should the ear 
circumference—the circumference should measure about 
three-fourths the length. The rows of grains should 
be straight, with: little space between the rows and 
none between the grains in the row. The grains should 
be uniform from butt to tip, start close to the shank, 
and end close to the tip.” 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Sweet 
Potato Waste Too High, Sales Too Low 


HE sweet potato crop of the United States 
for the three years 1926-28 (the latest for 
which we have complete figures) has aver- 
aged 84,825,333 bushels a year. The eleven 
Southern States south of Virginia (grouped by 
the United States Department of Agriculture as 
the’ “Southern Section” of the sweet potato 
states) produced of this amount 67,175,666 bush- 
els, more than 79 per cent, or nearly four-fifths 
of the total. The four states of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia (grouped as 
the “Northeastern Section”) produced 10,688,666 
bushels, or slightly more than one-eighth of the 
total. 
But the Northeastern Section, growing for commer- 
cial purposes, shipped (in round’ numbers) a carload 
(600 bushels) out of every 900 bushels produced, while 


the Southern Section shipped only one carload (600 
bushels) out of every 7,000 bushels produced. 

What becomes of the rest of the more than 67,000,- 
000 bushels of sweet potatoes we produce annually? 
For the answer, take a glance at the accompanying 
chart. 
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There are two big things this chart says:— 


1. Our sweet potato waste from freezing, rotting, 
and the like is far too high—almost as great as the 
total production of all other states combined. 


2. Our sweet potato shipments are far too low. 
With a production six times as great as the North- 
eastern Section, the eleven Southern States ship only 
four-fifths as many carloads. 


Our next chart (and the last for the present) in this 
sweet potato series will show the monthly trend of 
sweet potato prices. 











by ?” 

“Most assuredly, but the root, stalk, leaves, tassel, 
shuck, shank, and silk all help make the grain. You 
want the most perfect specimens of stalk, just as you 
do in selecting your breeding pens of chickens. Uni- 
formity, likeness, quality—these are the length, breadth, 
and thickness of breeding, capped over with the habit 
of prolificacy. Find these characteristics and always 
cull down to the best and most uniform. Have an 
ideal to work to and have well fixed in your mind all 
the individual points you are working towards. When 
you undertake to breed a plant or an animal you have 
taken upon yourself the highest privilege in agriculture. 
You are ‘making the best better,’ as the 4-H clubsters 
say.” 

“How long will it take to breed up a reat good kind 
of corn?” 


“There is no telling. So much depends on the in- 
herited qualities and the degree to which the charac- 
ters are fixed in the seed you start with and also on 
your efficiency as a breeder. You may get something 
real good in a comparatively few years or it may take 
longer. But on the other hand, Sam, you know you 
are engaging in a fascinating and profitable work and 
that every harvest will be better than the last, pro- 
vided you rotate your corn land and make it better each 
year, and provided again you stick to the job and grow 
with it.” 

“What can I do now? I have a five-acre seed patch 
that is the best corn in my neighborhood—planted on 
alfalfa stubble—and getting ready to tassel. What can 
I do now to start in earnest?” 


“Give your corn the best cultural care, watch out 
for insects and diseases, spend at least two hours each 
week in your seed patch getting acquainted with it, 
and feed sorry stalks to your cows or at least pull the 
tassels from them before the pollen is ripe.” 


“Do you advise me to detassel every other row?” 


“Yes. You will make more rapid progress if all your 
selections for next year’s seed come from detasseled 
stalks. Just pull the tassels out as soon as they begin 
to show or before the pollen ripens. But you must re- 
member that your real work as a corn breeder comes 
next fall when you select the seed stalks and follow 
this by selecting the seed ears and grain. And remem- 
ber, Sam, you can’t turn back or even slacken in this 
kind of work. Work out an ideal of a perfect corn 
and engrave this ideal on your mind indelibly and work 
unceasingly toward that ideal. You may not become 
a Munson, a Burbank, or a Coker, but you can, if you 
will, travel far, as they and other plant breeders have 
traveled. Go to it!” 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” said Sam, as he 
started for the door, not forgetting his usual, “Good- 
bye—come out to see us!” 


& 
ef {nd “Jhon 
Milk by Airplane 


AJOR Walter R. Weaver, commandant of Max- 

well Field at Montgomery, Alabama, has ar- 

rived at the conclusion that the airplane will 

become an important vehicle in transporting milk from 

THE AIRPLANE the vicinity in which it is pro- 

MILKMAN duced to the city in which it is 

consumed. He arrived at this 

conclusion after a thorough study of all factors in- 

velved; and he—a man of middle age—expects to see 
it become a reality. 

“The airplane,” said Major Weaver, “is already the 
fastest, safest, and cleanest method of transportation; 
and it bids fair to become the cheapest method of 
transportation. This it will be after engineering im- 
provements make it possible and the volume of busi- 
ness becomes large enough to make it practical. 

* Ok x 

“With this quartet of advantages in its favor the 
airplane certainly promises much to dairymen who are 
far from their point of consumption. Obviously, dairy- 





stiieniniiehniiaiemeias men in the South and the 
CENTERS NEARER Middle West will be helped. 
MARKETS It will be like picking them 


up and moving them nearer 
to those who consume their milk. 


“And the same will be true for those who raise 
fruits, vegetables, and other perishable products which 
should move rapidly to market to cut expenses, pre- 
vent waste,’ and preserve quality” 
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The Best ‘Time You'll Ever Have to Buy Land 


An Appeal to the Landless White Population of Rural Dixie 


E ARE confident that we are giving every 
non-landowning reader of The Progressive 
Farmer the best possible advice when we say :— 


You will probably never as long as you live have 
so good a chance to buy land cheaply as right now 
—this summer and fall. Not 
only may you not in your life- 
time have another such oppor- 
tunity but your children and 
grandchildren may not have 
such another chance. 

I 

The tenant white population of 
the South comes largely of fine 
Anglo-Saxon stock. They are a 
reservoir of vast potentialities. 
Abraham Lincoln sprang from 
their ranks, as other great men have done. And we 
would inspire them, if we could, with new faith in 
themselves—and particularly just now in this matter 
of moving up to a new economic status. 


Here then is our message to each of these thrifty 
tenant families: You now have a supreme opportunity 
—an opportunity to get out of the class of tenant farm- 
ers and enter the group of landowning farmers. And 
landowning, as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say, is a 
title of nobility. Not only is this true, but it ought to 
be true. The man who owns his home, as a rule, is a 
better citizen than the man who has no material stake 
on the community’s welfare. “Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also,” said the Master, and the 
man who has accumulated some treasure in the form 
of land will be more interested in everything that 
affects that land. 

Landowning gives a family a certain social prestige. 
The fact that a family owns land is regarded as proof 
that its members have had a greater degree of enter- 
prise, thrift, or self-control. Enterprise may have en- 
abled them to get the land in the first place. Thrift 
may have enabled them to hold it. A large degree of 
self-control may have been necessary to keep them 
from selling it (or losing it through over-mortgaging) 
when pleasures and luxuries allured others. For 
all these reasons the landowner is looked up to. His 
opinion is supposed to have somewhat superior worth. 
His sons and daughters are regarded as more “eligible” 
in matrimonial affairs. 


‘ SS 
CLARENCE POE 


II 


So it is worth the while of any family to try to get 
land and keep land. And now is the time to get it. 
The long period of agricultural depression, followed by 
the recent general business depression, has forced land 
prices to unjustifiably low levels. Land prices, like 
other prices, swing up and then down, but land prices 
have a way of swinging one way or the other over 
long periods of time. Prices now have almost surely 
reached bottom, and when the turn comes it may be a 
case of prices climbing steadily year after year, for 
half a generation. 

This brings us to another economic matter that has 
not yet been recognized to the extent that it should be. 
It is this :— 

Land that lends itself to the use of modern machin- 
ery is now generally selling too low, while some small 
fields and rough or rolling lands are even yet too high, 


both in the land market and on the tax assessors’ 
books. 


If farming is to be made profitable in the South— 
and it will be—it must be upon the basis of using more 
horsepower and more machinery. “The Man With the 
Hoe” and his first cousin, the man with one horse, can- 
not make enough to maintain modern living standards. 
But on the vast, nearly level stretches of our Coastal 
Plains country, machinery can be used almost or quite 
as easily as in the prairie sections of the West, and 
with a growing season far longer than theirs. And in 
a great portion of our Piedmont country, the land is 
not so rough but that modern machinery can be used. 

The right place to buy land is where machinery can 
be utilized. There is where the gain in prices is 
likely to occur. 

Il 

Of course, in buying land any family must under- 
stand that a long period of rigid economy and sacrifice 
may be necessary. But such a sacrifice will be made 
easier by the knowledge that through such self-denial 
a new freedom is being won. It is the old parable of 
the pearl of great price in another form—that jewel of 
such dazzling beauty and magnificence that the vision 
of its loveliness lived ever in the buyer’s fancy until 
he sacrificed all else to achieve its possession. So will 
it be when father, mother, sons, and daughters agree 
to lift up the family to a new economic level. Like a 


By? CLARENCE POE 
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pillar of fire by night and cloud by day, the promise 
of better things will lead them on. 
IV 

And in much the greater number of cases now, land 
can be purchased on long-time payments so that the 
financial burden need not be excessive. “Buy a Home 
With Rent Money” is the common slogan of the build- 
ing and loan associations in the cities, and it is possible 
to do the same thing now with reference to the owner- 
ship of a farm; A lot of the land banks are closing 
out farms at far below their real value, just to avoid 
carrying them longer, and in many cases we believe the 
annual payments are less than the annual rent will be 
a few years from now. 


Vv 


. 

One more hint we would pass on to the landless white 
families who may now aspire to land-ownership. It is 
this: In many cases it may be well to get away from 
your old home to buy land in a new section of country. 
Perhaps you have somewhat lost faith in yourselves 
where you are and perhaps your neighbors have lost 
faith in you. The atmosphere is not one in which you 
can be*inspired and encouraged to do your best. You 
can’t get the new wine of thrift, economy, and an 
aspiration for land-ownership into the old bottle of com- 
munity distrust and doubt. It may be better to make 
a clean break with the past. It may be well to say, 
“We are going to start life over again—just as settlers 
used to do a hundred or two hundred years ago. There 
are no new lands of virgin forest and unbroken prairie 
as there were then, but there are new frontiers of op- 
portunity, and we are bound for them.” 


VI 
But the family that would achieve land-ownership, 
we would repeat, must be prepared to economize and 
sacrifice. It is an ancient saying that “there is no royal 
road to wealth” and there is certainly no royal road to 
land-ownership. The path to the summit is long and 
hard and rough, but for those who have the courage 
there is a reward at the end of the trail. And 
that reward is something more than mere financial 
gain. Character will have been developed as well as 
property—the character that is always the outgrowth 
of willingness to sacrifice today’s pleasures for tomor- 
row’s gain. 
vil 
The worst time in the world to buy land is when 
everybody else is trying to buy it at high prices—as, 
for example in the war boom days of 1918-19-20 and 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE COUNTRY LIFE” 


N THESE verses by Richard H, Stoddard 
there breathes the spirit of early America 
when men were less concerned about the pur- 
suit of money and more concerned about the 
pursuit of happiness :— 


Not what we would, but what we must, 
Makes up the sum of living; Mena 

Heaven is both more and less than just 
In taking and in giving. 

Swords cleave to hands that sought the plow, 
And laurels miss the soldier’s brow, 


We, whom the city holds, whose feet 
Have worn the stony highways, 
Familiar with its loneliest street— 
Its ways were never my ways. 
My cradle was beside the sea, . 
And there, I hope, my grave will be. 


Old homestead! In that old, gray town, 
Thy vane is seaward blowing, 

The slip of garden stretches down 
To where the tide is flowing: 

Below they lie, their sails all furled, 
The ships that go about the world, 


Dearer that little country house, 
Inland, with pines beside it; 

Some peach trees, with unfruitful boughs, 
A well, with weeds to hide it; 

No flowers, or only such as rise 
Self-sown, poor things, which all despise, 


Dear country home! Can I forget 
The least of thy sweet trifles? 

The window vines that clamber yet, 
Whose bloom the bee still rifles? 

The roadside blackberries, growing ripe, 
And in the woods the Indian pipe? 


Happy the man who tills his field, 
Content with rustic labor; 
Earth does to him her fulness yield, 
Hap what may to his neighbor. 
Well days, sound nights—oh, can there be 
A life more rational and free? 
—Richard H. Stoddard, 











during the peak days of the Florida land boom. That 
is the worst time to buy land and those who buy under 
such conditions are seldom able to hold on to it. But 
the best time on earth to buy land is after a rather long 
period of agricultural and business depression when 
prices have reached bottom and just before the long 
backward upswing of the pendulum begins again. Land 
bought at such times can not only be held but will gain 
in value. We cannot help believing that is the oppor- 
tunity that now awaits the wise purchaser. 


And particularly in our level Coastal Plains areas 
and in the more easily cultivated parts of the hill coun- 
try there are bargains that should no longer be left 
for men from other sections to gobble up. Let the 
ambitious tenant farmers of the South now recognize 
their Day of Opportunity and make the most of it. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Hang a Picture in the Kitchen 


’S a fine hint which the Nebraska Agricultural 

College passes on to farm women: “More attention 

is being paid to the kitchen now. A gay colored 
print upon its drab walls may indeed be a magic win- 
dow for the one who spends much time there.” 





We are also giving herewith several other excellent 
suggestions from the same source :— 


“Pictures may be magic windows in the homes 
and should be selected and placed carefully. A 
bright colored print, decorative in treatment, or a 
collection of etchings is appropriate for the hall 
which should bespeak cordiality and welcome. Pic- 
tures best suited to living rooms are landscapes, 
marines, fine portraits, and those which tell a story. 
Garden scenes, flower or fruit pictures done in a 
decorative manner find a place in the dining room. 
Etchings, engravings, and historical scenes are 
suitable for the library. Personal pictures are best 
used for the bedroom. More attention is being 
paid to the kitchen now. A gay colored print upon 
its drab walls may indeed be a magic window for 
the one who spends much time there. 


“An appropriate picture frame carries out the 
color and feeling of the picture, appears of less 
importance than the picture itself, and is just a 
rest space between the wall and the picture. Pic- 
tures correctly hung are in relation to the architec- 
tural features of the room and are placed so that 
they relate themselves to the furniture. The center 
of the picture should be on the level of the eye of 
the observer.” 


Something to Read 
Little Men and Little Women 


HEN just a girl in my teens I read Little 

Women. The characters in this book and the 

many truths portrayed by them made a deep 
impression on me. I am sure I was made better by 
having known good little Beth. My association with Jo 
in the pages of Little Men and Little Women showed 
me that she understood boys. I only hope I may do 
as much and be a real pal to my own little boys. 





Meg—what a conscientious little wife she made! I 
know she was lovely when she appeared in John’s over- 
coat and happy, too! The sacrificing of personal de- 
sires was one of the things that made Meg so lovable. 
I am sure that we are all happiest when we are making 
others happy. A. 


AThought forthe eek 


OTHER love is not always a blessing to a child. 
Sometimes it is a curse. It is a blessing when it 
cherishes and cares for the child; when it guides 

and directs its development; when it teaches it self-con- 
trol and high ideals of conduct; when it teaches habits 
of thrift and industry; when it strengthens the weak 
places in a child’s character. But mother-love is a 
curse upon a child when it fosters selfishness and 
egotism; when it breaks down moral fiber by letting 
the child shirk every responsibility and duty; when it 
condones indulgence in passions and cultivates laziness 
and shiftlessness. It is the indulged boy, who was 
never made to do’ anything hard by his over-tender 
mother, who throws up his job as soon as it becomes 
work, and who drifts from one situation to another, 
always trying to find something easy to do, until he 
finally lands in the down-and-out class. It is the spoiled 
girl on whom mother waited hand and foot, whose 
ways mother put up with, and who had to have every 
wish gratified, who quits cold when she finds that mar- 
riage is a stern reality instead of a romantic dream, and 
who fills the divorce courts——Dorothy Dix. 
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Here and [There About the Barnyard 


Why the Summer Milk Decline; How to Ring Bulls; Other Timely Facts 


CAUSE OF SUMMER MILK DECLINE 


URING the months of July and August the milk 
D flow generally drops off badly. At this time the 

cows are tormented from morning to night by 
flies and the common idea is that the flies are responsible 
for this drop in milk. 

The fly is not the only cause. The real trouble is that 
the cows do not graze enough and cannot keep up milk 
production because they do not eat enough. The reasons 
for not eating more are the hot weather, the flies, the 
unpalatable condition of the mature grass in seasons of 
good pasturage, or in most seasons, the shortness of the 
grass. 

Using fly repellents does not increase the yield o£ milk 
enough to be noticeable, although by spraying the animals 
once a day it is possible to keep them reason- 
ably free from flies. The most important 
thing to do is to make it easy for the cows 
to get all the feed that they need. They 
should be in the pasture early in the morning 
and during the night, as little grazing is done 
in the heat of the day. 

Medium and heavy producing cows will 

pay liberally in milk for some grain. Where 
a small quantity of grain is fed to a cow on 
pasture, corn is as well adapted as anything 
else where it is cheaper than other feeds. 
However, in case of feeding large quantities 
of grain, for example, five pounds per day 
or above, other feeds containing more pro- 
tein should be used in part, such as bran, 
cottonseed meal, or oats. 


If pastures get short, hay will be needed 
as well, or better still, silage. The time is 
coming when silage will be kept on hand for 
use in case the pastures become dry and 
short. The practical way to handle the sum- 
mer feed situation is to have a small silo for 
summer feeding. If it is not needed it can 
be kept until the following season. 


HOW TO RING BULLS 


S A matter of safety, a ring, by which 
the bull may be led, should be in- 
serted in his nose, say Yapp and 

Nevens in Dairy Cattle. This should be done 
when the bull is from nine to twelve months 
old. 


Select a ring of non-rusting material, such as copper, 
gun metal, or brass. The ring for the young bull should be 
ot light or medium weight. When the bull gets older 
this ring should be replaced by one of heavier weight and 
larger size. It is well to keep an extra ring on hand in 
case of breakage or loss of the one in use. 


Before attempting to place the ring in the bull’s nose, 
fasten the bull securely in a strong stanchion, making 
sure that he can not lunge forward upon the persons in- 
serting the ring. It is best to tie a large animal with 
a strong halter as well as to place him in a stanchion. 


The. trocar and cannula (a pointed instrument with a 
sheath-like tube) is the best instrument for making the 
opening through the cartilage that forms the dividing 
wall between the nostrils. The trocar, cannula, and ring 
should be boiled just before they are to be used, or placed 
in a disinfectant solution for a few minutes. This safe- 
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guards the wound from infection. 


Hold the nose firmly with one hand and push the tro- 
car, enclosed in the cannula, through the nasal cartilage 
at a point a little above the lower end of the nostril, 
where the cartilage is thin. Withdraw the trocar, leaving 
the cannula projecting through the nose. 


Insert the open end of the ring in the small end of the 
cannula and remove the cannula from the nose, at the 
same time drawing the ring through the nose. Close the 
ring and fasten it securely by means of the screw. If the 
ring or the head of the screw has become roughened it 
should be smoothed with a file or sandpaper. 


AS A MATTER OF SAFETY, RING THE BULL 


If this operation is performed in a barn that does not 
have a smooth, clean floor, a canvas or blanket should be 
spread below the bull’s head to prevent loss of the screw, 
in case that it should be dropped. 

Avoid handling the bull by the ring until the wound has 
healed. The nose will be tender for some time after the 
bull has been ringed. 


CHECK BEEF CATTLE LOSS BY CHECKING 
SHRINKAGE 


UCH or all of the profit for feeding beef cattle 
M may be lost by allowing them to shrink in weight 
at the beginning of the feeding period. Good 
sized animals have been known to lose as much as 100 


pounds in weight during the first few weeks of the feed- 
ing period, which constitutes a difficult handicap to over- 


come in the effort to produce a profit from the feeding, 
Commenting on this subject Prof. E. S. Good of the 
Kentucky College of Agriculture says :— 


“Cattle should not be purchased when they are 
filled with fe:d and water. Shrewd buyers require 
that they be weighed early in the morning before 
they have had an opportunity to graze and drink. 
Then care should be exercised to see that shrinks 
do not occur later. Weigh the stock every two or 
three weeks, in order to know definitely whether 
gains are being made.” 


THE CORRECT CHURNING TEMPERATURE 


HURNING temperatures vary from 48 in summer 
to 68 in winter. It is difficult to specify any given 
temperature because of the diverse factors which 
must be considered in the regulation of the 
final temperature. The following table is a 
fair guide in the selection of the proper 
temperature :— 
Richness of 
the Cream 
Very rich .. 
{Rich 


Spring Sum. Aut’n Winter 
(40-60%) 48-56 48-50 54-58 
(30-40%) 50-58 48-52 56-60 
(20-30%) 52-60 48-54 58.62 
(10-20%) 54-62 50-56 60-64 
(2.3-8%) 56-68 54-60 62-68 


The butter maker should regulate the 


temperature by means of an accurate dairy 
thermometer. 


DIMENSIONS OF STALLS AND 
PENS 
Bo 


x 
Stalls or 
Pens Length 
(Feet) (Feet) 
Horse—Single ...12x12 7* 
Double... 7 9 
Cattle—Beef b 8 
(3% with partition) 
5% (3 without partition) 
4 


Tie Stalls 


Width 
—n 


Kind 


Hogs—Brood sow.6x 8 

*Allow 15 feet from front of manger to back of 
litter alley. All floors in stalls should slope back 
toward gutter or drain not less than 4 to % inch 
to each foot. 

For cattle the gutter should be 16 inches wide, 
and at least 4 inches deep on alley side and 8 
inches on stall side. 


GRAIN FOR MILK COWS ON 
GOOD PASTURE 


ROF. C. H. ECKLES, of the University of Minne- 

cota, suggests the following named quantities of 

grain with abundant pasture for varying produc- 
tion :— 


Holstein- Friesian or Pounds 
Ayrshire cow producing— grain 
25 ths. of milk daily 
30 ths. of milk daily 
35 ths. of milk daily 
40 ths. of milk daily 
50 ths. of milk daily 


Pounds 
grain 


Jersey cow 
producing— 
20 ths. of milk daily 
25 ths. of milk daily 
30 ths. of milk daily 
35 ths. of milk daily 
40 ths. of milk daily 10 


While this is, of course, an arbitrary rule and varia- 


tions should be made to suit different conditions and in- 
dividual cows, it is in accord with good feeding practice 
and probably is as good a rule of its kind as has been 
formulated. 


But unless the pastures are extra good—better than 
most Southern pastures—more grain must be fed. 








Here’s How— 


To Break a Horse of “Cribbing”’ 





<CRIBBER’: 


A HORSE WHICH FORMS THE HABIT 
OF BITING HIS MANGERAW ~~ 

A'CRIBBER' WILL NOT DO WELL 
UNTIL BROKEN OF THE HABIT. 


luck le. STRAP FAIRLY TIGHT 


AROUND HIS THROAT. 
WHEN HE ARCHES HIS NECK AND 
STARTS TO"CRIB’ HIS MANGER jTHE 
STRAP WILL CHOKE HIM AND MAKE 
HIM STOP NN ew N ~ 


M| 





NAW -ONE OF HIS HOSSES | 
Sor ABAD CASE © ‘CRIBGIN' 


LOOSE LAST NIGHT AND ET 
UP HALF HIS BARN 



































WERES A NIFTY IDEA: EVERY TIME THE HORSE PUTS 
HIS HEAD DOWH HE BRINGS PRDOLE "A 

ON SPOT" B. THIS MAKES HIM LOOK AROUND To,, 
SEE WHO SOCKED HIM ANO HE FORGETS 10 CRIB. 





COWN 





U THE MANGER WITH 
RESO PEPPER 
OR COVER IT WITH METAL. 
40Z.SULPHATE OF IRON AND4 


OZ, SALTPETER AND FEED 1 
LEVEL TEASPOONFUL AT NOON. 


THIS HERE RED PEPPER 
AINT SO BAD- BUT I'D 
ABLAME SIGHT RATHER 

4 HAVE THOUSAND 

4 ISLAND DRESSING 


CONDITION POWDER‘ 
LB.GENTIAN 
¥2L8. BAKING SODA 
tORACHM ARSENIC 
¥4,LB. POWDERED NUX VOMICA 


HOSS NOTHIN! IM GONNA 

GINE THIS To THE BABY 

"FORE HE EATS UP ALL 
THE FURNITURE! 


iN ONE LEVEL TABLESPOON 
| NIGHT & MORNING OF THI. 
¥3 


SO YOURE 
MIXIN' SOME 
CONDITION 
POWDER FOR 
WER HOSS 


EH? 
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5 | A Six-ply Tire of High Quality 


3 2&8 that actually Costs Less than you usually 
ute the 


e dairy | pay for ordinary 4-ply casings BoA . (Sa 
a | — A: 



















Width 
(Feet) | & 
. 
9 
8 
tition) 
rtition) 
back of NOW tires? Can you rec- 
oye hace ognize a real tire value 
when you see it? 
1es wide, ‘ 4 
de and 8 Then you'll appreciate this 
one! For here’s actually a 6- 
ON ply tire . . . a 6-ply Goodrich 
Tire ... that sells for less 
Minne than the usual price of four- 


ities of ply tires. 
produc- It’s the new Goodrich 
Cavalier. Made for hard driv- 










Pounds . . THE GOODRICH CAVALIER 
g— grain ers and tough going. Built (left), the tire especially de- 
fen ; up to the strictest manufac- signed by Goodrich engineers to 
swucald * . give you outstanding quality at 
ee : turing standards known in sensationally low prices. Years 
onsies 10 the tire industry. of study and experiment are 
DN a i A back of this tire . . . now it’s 
d varia- Built to carry the Goodrich offered to you as a product 

vsti . ° Goodrich takes pride in . . . one 
and in- (™ Dame and live up to Goodrich they stand eguasety tack.ef. 
practice # performance... 
1as been * 
Yet made in such volume ° 
a and with such thorough- 
er d * . 
oin SIX PLIES .. . count them! a 
R 8 = & economy that you can have it for the This strip-away picture shows have it on both your pleasure 
price of doubtful quality. you the sturdiness of Cavalier d k fi 
——— ~ ' ... the extra strength built into car an your truck ... for 
= OF Goodrich worked for years to make this _ it. Notice the thick tread, the it’s made in all passenger car 
. * firm bead anchorage. You need . ° 
ing tire available to you. Long research and Sie cated aaa Wee dees sizes as well as four sizes 
careful study were needed to give you6 plies _ two extra plies provide. for commercial cars. 
ON in a tire priced as low as the Cavalier is. . . 
»rHIS, B P ; * See this new Goodrich 
R: ut there they are! Tire at your local Goodrich 












And those two extra plies give Cavalier fort, safety, epee dealer. Study an actual 
vomca Wa Dalf again the carcass strength of other dinary mileage! cross section . . . see how it’s 
tires at its price. With them go thicker You can put this tire up against any service made. Make him prove that it’s an outstand- 






ANS; tread, finer rubber compound. And the tire _. . . rough roads and stubble fields or high ing tire... then price it. If you know tires, 
om is made tougher, slower wearing, right down speeds on macadam pavement... andit will you won’t look further. The B. F. Goodrich 


to the fabric—because it’s water-cured. Com- come through with flying colors. And youcan Rubber Co., Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich (7/77 


e 
Another B.EGoodrich Produc 32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 


rubber products— Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear + Drug 
Sundries + Soles > Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing » Molded Goods 


~ 


lai 
zu 
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The Progressive Farmer 


F lies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, and Chiggers 


HE control of insects that are pes- 

tiferous in the summer months is nec- 
essary not only to our comfort but to 
our health as well. Warfare upon them 
should be unremit- 
ting so long as their 
menace remains. In 
this article I shall 
give some helpful 
control measures, 
many of which can 
be used _ effectively 
by individuals but 
with greatly multi- 
plied effectiveness 
when carried out by 
entire communities working together. 


Cc. H. BRANNON 


Flies.—Flies are very dangerous as 
well as annoying. Typhoid, dysentery, 
enteritis (inflammation of the intestine), 
infantile diarrhea, tuberculosis, small- 
pox, eggs of- parasitic worms, etc., are 
spread, by fiies. The presence of flies is 
an indication of uncleanliness, unsanitary 
surroundings, and improper disposal of 
substances in which they breed. A great 
many people suffer for the neglect of 
others. The importance of concerted, or- 
ganized effort on the part of whole com- 
munities is essential not only in cities 
and towns, but in rural neighborhoods as 
well. By the most painstaking care one 
may prevent all fly breeding on his prem- 
neighbors are careless. Some sort of co- 
ises, but it will give small results if his 
Operation is necessary. 

The true house fly lays its eggs in 
horse manure (preferably), human excre- 
ment, hog manure, chicken dung, and to 
some extent in cow manure. Eggs are also 
laid on a great variety of decaying vege- 
table and animal matter. 

Sanitary surroundings and _ proper 
screens should be given close attention if 
house flies are to be controlled. Copper 
screen cloth, though a little higher in 
price, will be cheapest in the long run, 
as it lasts many years. 


Live 


GREAT meeting of all persons in- 

terested in the dairy industry in 
North Carolina whether as breeders, milk 
and cream producers, or dairy products 
manufacturers, is 
scheduled for Greens- 
boro on September 
12. The meeting will 
be held on the 
grounds of the Pied- 
mont Fair Associa- 
tion. The Greens- 
boro Chamber of 
Commerce is codper- 
ating with John A. 
Arey and his asso- 
ciates in preparing 
for the event. Mr. Arey has already se- 
cured several notable speakers for the 
morning session. Among these are Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner; O. E. Reed, chief 
of the Bureau of Dairying at. Washing- 
ton; Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of The 
Progressive Farmer; Dr. H. H. Kildee, 
head of the animal husbandry department 
at Iowa State College; I. O. Schaub, dean 
of agriculture at State College, and Dr. 
D. W. Daniel, noted public speaker from 
Clemson College, South Carolina. 


A Sentence at the Time.—Dr. L. H. 
Snyder, bird lover and zodlogist at State 
College, has resigned his position to go 
with the Ohio State University. 

The Fort Bragg band will furnish music 
at the State Farmers’ Convention, July 
29 to August 1. E. Y. Floyd is 
instructing Negro tobacco growers about 
curing and sorting their tobacco at a se- 
ries of two-day schools held by local Ne- 
gro agents in July. . . Franklin 
L. Davis, soil expert at State College, 
will travel in Russia this summer with a 


F. H. JETER 


What to Do About the Insects That 
Bite Us in Summer 


By C. H. BRANNON 


Extension Entomologist, North Carolina State College 


Mosquitoes.— Swamps, ponds, and 
marshes are not the only places which 
breed mosquitoes. A little rain water 
in an old tin can, an uncared-for sewer 
trap, or an undrained roof gutter, or 
other stagnant water will supply mosqui- 
toes for a neighborhood. 

For keeping mosquitoes away from the 
person, perhaps the best formula is as 
follows :— 


Oil of citronella 
Spirits of camphor 


Oil of cedar ¥% ounce 


This is merely a repellent. Rub or spray 
it generously on the exposed parts of the 
body. 

As a spray for the inside of dwellings, 
kerosene extract of pyrethrum may be 
used efficiently. With a good atomizer, 
spray carefully behind and beneath the 
furniture and in the closets. 

For mosquito bites, moist soap is the 
best remedy. Just wet the end or corner 
of a piece of ordinary toilet soap and rub it 
gently on the bite. 

Screens.—The size of mesh in win- 
dow screens and mosquito bars is very 
important: 18 meshes to the inch is the 
correct mesh and should be obtained by 
those who expect to keep out mosquitoes ; 
16 meshes to the inch will be effective if 
a heavy grade screen is used; 14 meshes 
to the inch will not keep mosquitoes out. 
Copper screen cloth is cheapest in the 
long run as it lasts for years. 


Treatment of Breeding Places.—The 
common goldfish and silver fish destroy 
mosquito larvae and should be put in arti- 
ficial ponds. Top minnows or Gambusia 


are also great feeders on mosquito larvae. 

Low grade kerosene is best for treat- 
ing places that cannot be drained. For 
extensive operation, however, one of the 
gas oils is preferable to kerosene. Under 
still conditions, one ounce of kerosene 
should be applied to 15 square feet of 
surface. In absence of -wind this should 
remain effective for 10 days. 


Fleas.—This very pestiferous insect 
breeds in greatest numbers on soil or in 
dust containing vegetable and animal mat- 
ter protected from rain, wind, and sun, 
but at the same time furnished with a 
certain degree of moisture. Spaces un- 
der porches fit flea requirements and it 
is well to prevent all animals and poultry 
from going into such places. The vege- 
table and animal matter should be care- 
fully cleaned up and the area sprayed 
with creosote oil and the ground where 
the immature fleas are developing cov- 
ered with salt and thoroughly wet down. 


House infestations may be prevented by 
eliminating pet animals and applying gaso- 
line to the floors after all rugs have been 
removed and the floors thoroughly scrub- 
bed with soap and water. Applying der- 
ris powder to pet animals or washing 
them in a weak solution of saponified creo- 
sote or kerosene emulsion will destroy 
the fleas upon them. The skin of cats is 
tender, and dips or washes must be milder 
than for dogs. 


Chiggers—A chigger is the first 
stage of a large red velvety mite which 
is entirely harmless when mature. Con- 
trary to the popular belief, chiggers do 
not burrow into the skin and require ex- 


traction for relief. The chigger, though 
minute in size is capablé of injecting a 
considerable amount of poisonous mate- 
rial into a person and it is this poison 
that causes all the discomfort and itching. 


Destroying all chiggers is impossible 
in areas covered with woods and under- 
growth; but they can be checked in the 
vicinity of homes and camps by clearing 
away underbrush, vines, and weeds from 
such areas, keeping the grass cut close, 
and by following these measures with 
applications of dusting sulphur. Five to 
10 pounds of sulphur scattered over an 
ord:nary city lot will give a high degree of 
control. Repeat the application one or 
two times at the interval of a week. This 
is especially necessary when applications 
are followed by rain. 


Chiggers normally feed on small wild 
animals, including snakes and lizards, and 
they may attach themselves to birds. 
They are a considerable pest to poultry, 
especially late hatched chicks or turkeys. 


No methods have been found to give en- 
tirely satisfactory protection to people. 
When going where chiggers abound, dust 
the body and underwear with sulpiur— 
unless taking chances with the chiggers 
is preferred. 


Editor’s Note.—For exterminative and 
preventive measures in detail in dealing 
with such household pests as_ bedbugs, 
roaches, and ants, write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for bulletins on these subjects. Bul- 
letins may be had also giving more detailed 
directions about dealing with some of the 
insects mentioned by Mr. Brannon. Here 
is a suggested list of these Farmers’ Bul- 
letins :— 

74—House Ants. 

754—Bedbugs. 

658—Cockroaches. 

897—Flea Control. 

734—Flies; Flytraps. 

1408—Housefly. 

1353—Clothes Moths. 

Ask also for bulletins on mosquitoes. 
Write the State Board of Health at the 
capital of your state, and ask for bulletins 
on fighting flies and mosquitoes. 


North Carolina Farm News 


By F. H. 


group of soil scientists attending the 
Second International Congress of Soil 
Science at Moscow. . Dr. 6. 
Forster says it costs $50 to raise an acre 
of cotton and that profit from the crop 
will consist either in producing more than 
average yields an acre or reducing the 
cost of production. . . . . Frank Park- 
er says 1,428,000 bushels of peaches will 
be produced in the Sandhill orchards of 
Montgomery, Moore, Richmond, and Hoke 
counties. Boys or gixls under 18 
years old in the counties of Buncombe, 
Henderson, Madison, Yancey, Haywood, 
McDowell, Rutherford, and Transylvania 
may compete for a blooded Jersey bull to 
be given by Colonel J. G. Sterchi to the 
contestant writing the best essay on the 
advantages of diversified farming and get- 
ting it in by midnight of September 15. 
; Dr. W. A. Hornaday of Greens- 
boro was elected president of the North 
Carolina Veterinary Medical Association 
at its annual meeting in Charlotte re- 
cently. Dr. W. T. Scarborough of Ra- 
leigh was elected vice-president, and Dr. 
H. Brown of Rich Square, secretary 
and treasurer. Rabbit breeders 
from the Piedmont region met at Lin- 
colnton on June 24 to discuss commercial 
rabbit breeding. Paul Palmer and Dr. 
H. Calvin Rea of Charlotte, leaders in 
the Carolina Rabbit Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, were in charge of the meeting. * 


From the County Agents.—These 
items from county agents tell lots of news 
in small space :— 


Light yields and fair prices tells the story 


JETER 


of Irish potato growing in Beaufort County 
this spring. The growers made some money. 

Three new sweet potato curing houses have 
been started in Martin County, which when 
completed will make 21 houses in the county. 

N. B. Nicholson, formerly assistant county 
agent in Catawba County, has been placed 
in Greene County to succeed E. V. Vestal 
who was called back to Jackson. 

Boll weevil infestation in Lee County is 
reported by E. O. McMahan as the heaviest 
it has ever been at this season. Many farm- 
ers are mopping their cotton with the 1-1-1 
molasses mixture. 

Eleven barrels of molasses and a supply of 
calcium arsenate have been purchased by 
farmers of the Garner section of Wake County 
for use in early weevil poisoning this season. 
Some dusting machines have also been bought. 

One hundred and twenty-one farmers of 
Alleghany County delivered 14,000 pounds of 
wool to the pool and were well pleased with 
the prices received. 

The Madison County Farmers’ Warehouse 
sold $7,400 worth of produce to its farmer 
members in May. It also purchased $727 
worth of poultry and eggs from members. 


LIVE-AT-HOME CAMPAIGN 
PRIZES AWARDED 


RIZES and Honor Certificates were 

awarded on June 23 to the winners in 
the state-wide Live-at-Home Contests 
among the 800,000 school children of 
North Carolina. There were 28 prizes 
and 36 certificates. The 12 contests in- 
cluded essays, posters, and booklets. The 
hall of the House of Representatives was 
crowded for the presentation exercises. 











Speaking to the assemblage, Governor O. 
Max Gardner held up a heavy leather 
bound volume containing more than a 
thousand essays submitted, and declared 
Monday, June 23, 1930, the date of the 
Declaration of Independence of North 
Carolina agriculture. “Your school boys 
and girls,” he said, “are the signers of 
this declaration which will be preserved 
among the permanent records of the 
state.” 

The first prize was two silver trophy 
cups, both alike, given by Governor 
Gardner for the best essays on the live- 
at-home way of farming. The cup for the 
white schools was won by Leroy Sossa- 
mon, of Bethel High School in Cabarrus 
County; the cup for the colored schools 
was won by Ophelia Holley, of the Wind- 
sor (Bertie County) high school for Ne- 
groes. The second and third prizes were 
offered by The Progressive Farmer; the 
gold medal (second prize) going to Wil- 
mer Hodges, Beaufort County, and the 
silver medal (third prize) going to 
Frances Gray, Lenoir County. Other 
prizes were the J. Y. Joyner loving cup, 
News and Observer loving cup, numer- 
ous cash prizes, and certificates of honor. 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 
By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in July 


SPECIALLY in the black lands, cot- 

ton produces an excellent grade of 
honey, which in its pure form is prac- 
tically clear or white, and of a flavor 
greatly appreciated 
by most people, com- 
manding a_ ready 
sale. 





Following as_ it 
does in many sec- 
tions the flow from 
horsemint, which 
produces a honey of 
dark color and to 
many people an in- 
ferior flavor, it is 
important if one desires pure cotton 
honey from both sources, which is sure to 
discriminating people to so conduct his 
operations that the combs do not contain 
honey from both surces, which is sure to 
happen if the combs are partly filled with 
horsemint honey and then are left for the 
bees to finish their labors by filling out 
with cotton honey. 

In many sections the cotton flow is 
just beginning, or has just begun. In a 
few sections that were damaged by floods 
and cotton had to be replanted, the flow 
may be considerably delayed. In any 
case, in order to secure a pure cotton 
honey, it will be necessary to remove 
combs with cells only partly filled with 
honey from other sources, and extract 
the honey from these, replacing the 
combs on the hives or putting in frames 
with foundation in their stead. 





R. R. REPPERT 


Although in most sections weeds pro- 
ducing bad flavored honey do not appear 
until August, these might appear in oc- 
casional sections in July, and it seems ad- 
visable to caution that where bitterweeds 
and other such pests bloom this month, 
all combs of good honey be removed in 
advance, as contamination with such 
honey from objectional sources will ruin 
the better honey for the table. 

While the bees will take care of the 
wax, worm in the hive, unless the colony 
is weakened by disease or from some other 
cause, it is quite otherwise with combs 
that have been removed from the care of 
the bees for storage. The combs that 
are dark are especially susceptible to at- 
tack by the wax worm, since the dark 
color is imparted by the cocoons left by 
the bee grubs that have developed in 
such cells, and it is these cocoons that 
furnish the wax worms their principal 
food. Such combs are unfit for table 
consumption; the honey they contain, is 
however, as good as any other if ex- 
tracted, and such combs should be put 
through the extractor to remove the 
honey they contain, and then if possible 
returned to the hive so the bees may take 
care of them and refill with honey if this 
is available. All clear-combed honey, if 
desired for eating as comb honey, should 
be cut from the frames and packed in jars 
with extracted honey about it, as chunk 
honey, as explained in detail in the bee- 
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| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 
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5 TAIL 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Put the Tail on the Laddergram Coat 
by climbing down a rung at a time, 
changing one letter only in each step 
without transposing. Avoid unusual 
words and look for an answer elsewhere 
in the paper. 























Aunt Het fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


























“T don’t blame Sarah. I inherited forty 
acres from Uncle Jed, an’ I know it looks 
like the end never will come when. you're 


>” 


expectin’ somethin’. 


“The yard didn’t need sweepin’ much, 
but I was thinkin’ o’ takin’ a bath any- 
way an’ thought I might as well get dirty 
enough to justify it.” 


keeping article for last month. 


Where it is necessary to store combs, 
especially those of dark color, away from 
the immediate care of the bees, use should 
be made of paradichlorobenzene to avoid 
damage by the wax worm. We find it a 
good practice to place a super contain- 
ing the combs on a floor or board that 
will close the bottom of the super tight- 
ly. We then scatter over the top bars 
of this super a tablesponful of the mate- 
rial mentioned. Then another super is 
placed on top, with another dose of the 
material; and so on until a convenient 
pile has been made, when a close fitting 
top board is placed over all. Sealing pa- 
per, such as is now used by merchants 
instead of wrapping twine, placed around 
the cracks between supers, serves to con- 
fine the gas and to render the treatment 
more effective. Later treatment is nec- 
essary, but may be made by merely lift- 
ing the cover board of the pile and plac- 
ing over the top super a tablespoonful of 
paradichlorobenzene. Combs of honey 
cannot be so treated, on account of the 
flavor imparted to the honey. 


Do)ouFinow Your 
Landay fehool fesson? 
Abraham, the Pioneer of Faith 


(Lesson for July 6, 1930: Genesis 12:1-3 and 
13:7-12; Hebrews 11:8-10.) 

Note.—We now begin a six months’ study of 
some notable men and women of the Bible. The 
list will include the following highly interesting 
characters: Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Deborah, 
Naomi and Ruth, Hannah, Saul, Jonathan and 
David, Amos, Josiah, Jeremiah, Jonah, Zach- 
arias and Elizabeth, Mary the mother of Jesus, 
Simeon and Anna, Simon Peter, Thomas, the 
believing Centurion, the rich young ruler, Zac- 
chaeus, Stephen, Saul of Tarsus, and Timothy. 

I 


Who was Abraham’s father and where was 
he born? 


Abraham’s father, Terah, an idolater, lived 
in Ur of the Chaldees, where his son was born. 
Il 

To what spot did they emigrate? 

When Abraham was married to Sarah, Terah 
left his home and traveled on toward Canaan, 
a journey of some 900 miles. At Haran, a dis- 
tance of 240 miles, Terah settled down and re- 
mained until his death. 

Ill 


When did Abraham decide to leave Haran 
and where did he go? 


Jehovah commanded Abraham to go to Ca- 
naan, promising to make him a great nation. 
When he was seventy-five, Abraham set out 
with his wife, Sarah; his nephew, Lot, and his 
domestic retinue. 





IV 
What followed the separation of Lot and 
Abraham ? 
When Lot and Abraham separated, Lot chose 
the Plain of the Jordan and finally came to 
dwell in Sodom. 


Vv 
What promise had Jehovah made to Abra- 
ham? 


Jehovah had promised Abraham that he 
should have children, yet Sarah remained child- 
less. 

VI 

What did Abraham do? 

Abraham took Hagar,‘an Egyptian, as his 
wife, by whom he had a son, Ishmael. 

VII 
When was the promise of Jehovah fulfilled? 


When Abraham was 99 and his wife 90, Sarah 
bore a son whom they named Isaac. 


Vil 
What became of Hagar? 


At Sarah’s desire, Abraham drove Hagar and 
her son into the wilderness. She survived; and 
Ishmael, according to tradition, became the 
forefather of the Arabs. 


IX 


When did Sarah die and where was she 
buried? 


Sarah died at the age of 127. Abraham pur- 
chased the only piece of ground he ever owned, 
the famous double cave of Machpelah, for her 
tomb. 


x 


When did Abraham die and how was he 
buried ? 

Abraham died at the age of 175 and was buried 
beside Sarah by Isaac and Ishmael. This cave 
became the tomb also for Isaac and Rebekah 
and Jacob and Leah. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


A Dozen Things to Do Now 


ICK up all fallen fruit and feed to hogs or 
bury it. Do the same for tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, melons, etc. 

2. Put in enough cabbage, collards, tomatoes, 
and other leafy or root 
crops to divide with the 
chickens this winter. 
They will use this feed 
at a profit. 


3. Just imagine this is 
early April and start 
the garden all over 
again. This is the way 
to have vegetables in 
abundance during the 
latter part of summer 

- as we have them in the 
L. A. NIVEN spring. 

4. For late summer and early fall tomatoes, 
set plants now. Suckers may be pinched out 
of old plants and used. Set plants or suckers 
deep, leaving only an inch or two of the tops 
above the ground. 





5. Plant the fall Irish potato crop in freshly 
opened furrows on a cloudy day or early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon, the object 
being to get the seed in fresh, moist soil with- 
out being dried out by the sun. 


6. For the fall Irish potato crop, either plant 
cold storage potato seed or treat with ethylene 
chlorhydrin. It is almost impossible, under 
average conditions, to secure a stand other- 
wise. 

7. Plant some Chinese cabbage seed in hills 
1% feet apart in rows three feet wide. Thin 
them to one plant after they are up and grow- 
ing. Cultivate as for any other vegetable. A 
rich, moist piece of ground is required for best 
results. 


8. Set sweet potato vine cuttings now for next 
year’s seed crop, taking the cuttings from the 
healthiest plants. This will go a long way 
toward preventing black and stem rot disease 
in next year’s crop. 

9. Vegetables must grow fast if they are to be 
tender and possess a good flavor. If they are 
not growing fast, try some readily available 
nitrogen to push them along. On a small scale 
for very quick results, dissolve a tablespoonful 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia in a 
gallon of water and apply to the plants. 


10. Sow celery seed in a rich, well pulverized 
seedbed that is somewhat moist and where it 
will be in partial shade during the afternoon. 
Sow on top of soil and rake in lightly with gar- 
den rake. Then cover with sacks and water 
thoroughly, removing sacks when seed begin 
to sprout, watering in the meantime as often as 
needed. 

11. When using spring-grown Irish potato 
seed for fall crop, treat with ethylene chlor- 
hydrin. Directions for using this material, and 
information on where to obtain it, appeared in a 
recent issue of The Progressive Farmer. Those 
who missed it may secure a copy of this article 
by sending a 2-cent stamp to The Progressive 
Farmer. 

12, Put Bordeaux paste on cut end of water- 
melon stem before selling, either locally or to 
distant markets. This will prevent stem-end 
rot. Buy the commercial paste or make it as 
follows: Place 8 ounces of copper sulphate or 
bluestone and 2% quarts of water in an earth- 
enware pan, and boil until the bluestone is dis- 
solved. Add a mixture of starch made by mix- 
ing 4 ounces of laundry or cornstarch in one 
pint of cold water. Thoroughly mix the two 
mixtures and boil until they reach the con- 
sistency of a smooth paste, which is usually 
about two minutes. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 
The Power of Faith 


O ONE living knows how great is 
the power of faith, either within 
the individual or upon others. 

A lady in London sought a girl in a 
dive in that city. 
She found herself 
face to face with a 
vicious looking man. 
She handed him her 
purse, saying, “Will 
hold this for me un- 
til I return?” When 
she returned with 
the girl, she found 
the thug standing at 
the door. He gave 
her the purse, and said, “This is the first 
time in my life anyone has trusted me.” 

An Illinois woman was driving her car 
in the country on a rainy day. Seeing 
a man walking in the rain, she stopped 
and took him in. As they neared Spring- 
field, he asked to get out. As he left the 
car he said, “Lady, don’t ask men like 
me to ride with you. My intention was 
to rob you, but your trust in me disarmed 


me.” 
19479 

Both of these cases were rather risky. 
In fact, faith is usually a risk. People 
whom I have trusted have often thrown 
me. Faith in others will not always 
work. There are, perhaps, a few human 
swine before whom it is folly to throw 
pearls. Whatever be the failures of faith, 
we must ever cherish the idea that we 
can better the lives of others by believ- 
ing better things of them. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


In our old hymn books is a poem writ- 
ten by Fanny Crosby, one stanza of which 
reads :— 


“Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, 


Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 


Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kind- 
ness, 


Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more.” 


19749 

Our thought, prayers, and faith are 
the unseen architects that erect the fine 
palaces of the soul. How interesting it 
is to watch a little child glow with new 
purposes when you express a belief in 
its ability to do a certain thing. Just as 
marked is the fall of a child’s countenance 
when you show it your doubt concern- 
ing it. 

Faith unfolds, doubt dries up the fine 
high purposes of the mind. Our Master 
once said to Peter, “I have prayed for 
you that your faith fail not.” 


When I left home to go away to school, 
my parents said, “We will always pray 
for you that you may be led in the right 
way.” They lifted me by their faith. 

Believe in boys and they will rarely de- 
ceive you twice. Believe in girls and 
the best will come to the surface in their 
lives. Believe in your neighbors and your 
community will glow with a rising social 
temperature. 

19 


Faith throws some sort of vital stuff 
into our blood, while doubt makes the 
life stream lean. Faith is the ladder 
which we tie to the tip end of reason to 
enable us to climb higher and see farther. 
It purifies the desires of our bodies and 
adds to the real comprehensive powers 
of the mind. 

It is the one supreme miracle-working 
principle which the good God has put 
within our reach to make us better indi- 
viduals, better neighbors, and stronger 
children of God. 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 





Solution ‘to Coat-Tail: 1, Coat; 2, Coal ;, 
3, Coil; 4, Toil; 5, Tail. 
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Painting an ant trail with kerosene. 
—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


Pouring boiling water on an ant colony. 
—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


The Housewife’s 
Calendar ¢-2° @e 


ONDAY, July 7.—Proper feed- 
M ing and proper care will do 
much to keep baby well and 
comfortable through the midsummer 
heat. You will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in the bulletin Our Babies. 
Write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman, in- 
closing 4 cents in stamps to pay the 
postage and she will see that you receive 
a copy free. 
Tuesday, July 8.—Men’s shirting in col- 
ored stripes makes a practical play frock 
for the youngsters. 


Wednesday, July 9—Almost any good cleaning 
fluid will remove the stains made by sticky fly paper. 
Or alcohol may be used. 


Thursday, July 10.—Hand lotion is soothing for hot and 
tired feet. First soak them in lukewarm water, dry thor- 
oughly, and rub in a little of the lotion. Finish by dusting 
them with talcum powder. 

Friday, July 11—Why not screw two or three curtain 
rods across the lower part of the screen door to protect 
the wire netting? 

Saturday, July 12—A small box or a stiff cushion that 
can be used as a footstool will help to keep the children 
from getting so tired on a long motor trip. 

Synday, July 13—“Without friendship life is no life.”— 
Cicero. 


Getting Rid of Ants 


HERE are a number of common species of ants 

which get into houses from time to time and cause 

annoyance by appearing on foods, especially sugar, 
cakes, candies, and other sweets, and various cooked foods. 
An ant having once gained access to foods of these sorts, 
reports the discovery to the colony, and in an incredibly 
short time the premises may be swarming with these un- 
welcome visitors. 


According to the Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, both house and garden 
ants at times become pests in the pantry and kitchen. 
The species that live entirely within doors nest in the 
woodwork, masonry, or articles of furniture. They are 
often very difficult to eradicate because of their inaccessi- 
bility. If the nest can be located by following the. trail 
of the workers back to the point of their disappearance, 
the inmates of the nest may sometimes be reached and 
destroyed by injecting a little carbon disulphide, kerosene, 
or gasoline into the opening, by means of an oi! can or 


small syringe. In the use of these substances, pre- 
cautions should be taken to see that no fire is pres- 
ent, as they are all inflammable. 


The removal of attracting substances from their 
reach should be the first step. Keep food supplies 
which are likely to attract ants in tight containers 
or in the refrigerator, and sweep up promptly any 
crumbs of cake or bread scattered by children. 
Find and destroy the nest as soon as possible, It 
ought not to be necessary to take up the flooring to 
get at it, for poison baits can be used to catch the 
queen and the brood. 

The young woman in the picture is treating the 
trail of the ants she has observed with kerosene, 
putting it on with a paint brush. 


Almost any of the common garden or lawn ants 
which build their little crater nests in the soil 
about houses may become temporarily house pests 
in their search for food substances. When this 


occurs the nuisance can often 

be eliminated by tracing them 

back to their outdoor colony 

and destroying the nest. One 

way of doing this is illus- 

trated. Boiling water is poured from 
a teakettle over the nest. An oil can 
or small syringe could be used for 
the purpose. Care should be taken 
that no fires are present if kereosene, 
gasoline, or carbon disulphide is used 
in treating the nests. 


When ants are found swarming up 
trees they may be caught in large num- 
bers by putting up poisoned bait, con- 
sisting of sugar syrup to which sodium 
arsenite, benzoate of soda, and tar- 
taric acid are added. These can be 
bought at the drug store. Precau- 
tions should be taken to safeguard 
human beings and domestic animals 
when poisoned syrups are being pre- 
pared or kept on hand. Bait of this 
kind is put into a paraffined paper bag 
with one side folded down to admit 
the ants. It is nailed on the tree as 
shown, out of reach of little children. 





Small lawns may be sprayed with 
kerosene emulsion, or a very strong 


soap solution, to destroy ants. Dissolve half a pound 
of any common laundry soap in one gallon of water 
for use in this way. 


Turning Woodlands Into Cash 


ARGE sums of money, great buildings, etc., are not 
absolutely necessary if one produces an article that 
folks want, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. McCartney and 

their sons, of Benton County, Arkansas, have learned. 


For 10_years Mr. McCartney has been working with 
old Colonial ladder back chairs, stools, day beds, 
and tables. Previous to that time his furniture had 
lacked character and he was unable td get: the orders 
he now supplies. But an interested friend who knew 
period furniture saw his splendid workmanship and 
materials, and secured patterns for the chair he now 
makes from a real Colonial antique and his sales im- 
mediately picked up. 


Because he has no high-priced help, nor other heavy 
overhead, Mr. McCartney is able to turn out solid 
walnut ladder back chairs, hand turned, with 
reed seats for $6 each, or with Hong Kong 
grass seats for $6.50. His wild cherry chairs 
he sells for $3.50 each. Rockers in solid 
walnut are made to sell for $9 and 
$9.75 and of cherry for $6.50 and $7. 


7 These low prices, together with 
*, splendid quality of workmanship and 
: good design, have car- 
ried his fame, and his 
products into 22 states in 


Patterns 


¥ RICE of each pattern, 20 
‘ P cents. Two patterns or- 
‘ dered at one time, 30 
* cents; stamps or coin (coin 
preferred). Write your name 
and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to 
state number and size of 
pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such 
decided changes this season 
that in order to be up-to- 
date you need the latest style 
guide. Our new summer 
fashion magazine, just off 
the press, will give you the 
most recent fashion news as 
r to style, fabric, and trim- 
Ey ming. The price is 15 cents, 

? Send today for your copy, 
” addressing Pattern Depart- 
E ment, The Progressive 

Farmer. 


Place poisoned bait for ants 
out of reach of the children. 
—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
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ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID 


Trouble Makers! 


ID your house, barns 

and plantsofinsects. All 
you need is the new “Bee” 
Brand gun, loaded with 
“Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot of insects. Harmless to 
people and pets. No taste 
Cif used on food), no odor. 
Write for Free Booklet and say 

“ Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cans are 10c, 25c, SOc and $1 
Guns, 25c. 





SPRAY 





TOMBSTONES 


Get $60 stone for $19.95 or $100 
stone for $29.95 direct from Quarry, 
names of_ neighbors 
Every stone 
cut from beautiful Georgia Marble. 
Lettering Free. Hundreds of satis- 
Money back guar- 
Don’t miss this chance to 
grave. 
Write quick. Wilburn Marble Co., 


by sending 
Dag? needing tombstones. 


fied purchasers. 
antee. 


mark your loved one’s 


Dept. A-4, Atlanta, Ga. 



















Progressive Farmer 


Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTED Progressive Farmer acdver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in ogressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons. however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 























SELL Your cme 


Surplus Products 











[ee * 
Pees 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 600,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost 
is very low. 


For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- 
tions and tell you more about the 
wonderful market they cover. A 
letter or postal addressed to our 
nearest office will bring full infor- 
mation. 

_THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

AND FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 





ms 
see] 











Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 








The Progressive Farm Woman 
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the Union. Many homes in Washington, 
D. C., rest rooms in several states, tea 
rooms, country clubs, apartment houses, 
and private porches and lawns are fur- 
nished with these splendid chairs, tables, 
and stools. 

Mrs. McCartney helps to cane and 
weave the chair bottoms, and the sons 
have assisted in getting in the native 
wood, drying, and preparing it. Hickory 
bark is removed from the trees, split, 
and woven into seats before it dries— 
from forest to furniture. 


The foundation recipe given is as fol- 
lows :— 


Mousse.—One cup double cream, 1 cup rich 
milk or thin cream, 1 tablespoon gelatine, 6 
tablespoons sugar, 2 egg whites, 1-16 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon vanilla. Soak the gelatine 
until soft in a little of the milk or thin cream, 
Heat the remaining milk and pour over the 
gelatine. Add the sugar and stir until dis- 
solved, and put mixture aside to chill. Whip 
the double cream. When the mixture con- 
taining the gelatine has thickened slightly, 
beat it to incorporate air. Add the vanilla, 
and fold in the whipped cream and the well 
beaten egg whites. The egg whites reduce 
richness, increase volume, and improve tex- 
ture. These proportions will make 
over 4 cups before freezing, or if 








Last November 90 walnut 
ladderback children’s rockers 
found their way from _ his 


little shop into homes prepar- 
atory to appearing under the 
Christmas tree. Hundreds of 
chairs find their way into 
homes and shops each year. 

Mr. McCartney also buys 
antiques of good line and 
materials and refinishes them 
for local sale. 

This section of Arkansas in the Ozark 
mountains, is building up a reputation 
famous for its reproductions of old Colon- 
ial quilts, rugs, coverlids, and furniture. 

Mrs. Blanche Elliott, home demon- 
stration agent of Benton County, is re- 
sponsible for the renewed interest in 
homecraft work of all kinds in the Ozark 
section of Arkansas. 

MRS. ESTHER KRAMER, 
District Home Demonstration 
Agent, Arkansas. 








Ice Creams Frozen 
Without Stirring 


ae cream without having to turn the 
crank of the freezer is the subject of 
Leaflet No. 49 recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It contains general directions for 
making mousses which can be frozen in 
the tray of the mechanical refrigerator 
or can be put in molds, covered tightly, 
and packed in a mixture of 1 part salt 
to 3 of ice until frozen. 





the egg whites are not used, about 
3 cups. 


Variations of the Founda- 
tion Recipe.—Instead of the 
gelatine as ‘the’ thickener, 
any one of the following 
may be used :— 

Moisten 1 tablespoon of flour 
with a little of the milk or thin 
cream, add to the remainder, heat 
to boiling, and combine with the 
whipped cream and other ingre- 








dients. 


Or prepare a custard from the cup of rich 
milk, 3 egg yolks, and the sugar; cool, beat, 
and add to the other ingredients as de- 
scribed. 


Or use 1 cup of evaporated milk instead of 
the rich milk or thin cream. Chill, beat until 
light and frothy, and combine with the whip- 
ped cream and other ingredients. Chocolate 
or any of the more decided flavors will cover 
the evaporated milk flavor. 


Or add % cup of marshmallows cut in 
small pieces to the milk or thin cream and 
follow the usual method, 


Use Different Flavors for Variety.—Coffee: 
Substitute % cup strong coffee for % cup of 
thin cream. 


Peppermint: Use % pound of peppermint 
stick candy instead of the sugar. 


Peanut Brittle: Use % pound of peanut brit- 
tle finely ground instead of the sugar. 


Chocolate: Add one or two squares of un- 
sweetened chocolate to the milk or thin 
cream in place of the other thickening agents 
suggested. Add 8 to 12 tablespoons of sugar, 
depending upon the quantity of chocolate used. 
Cook until smooth. This requires a lower tem- 
perature to freeze than the other mixtures, 
especially when the larger proportions of 
sugar and chocolate are used, but makes a 
very rich and palatable dessert. 








Pattern Department 











2561—The long lines give an effect of height 
and slimness that is very becoming to 
the mature figure. The lace vestee and 
cuffs are popular features of many of 
the new models. Almost any of the 
sheer or semi-sheer fabrics are suit- 
able for this frock which is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46-inch bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 39-inch material with 
¥% yard of 35-inch all-over lace. 

2933—-The bertha collar is just as popular 
with the younger generation as it is 
with the grown-ups. It forms the only 
decoration on this delightful little dress 











of sprigged lawn. The pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 32-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards of ruffling. 

3282—Dots, frilled sleeves, ruffled skirt—here 
we have three of summer’s favorites. 
The bows of velvet ribbon give just 
the accent needed on this charmingly 
youthful afternoon or party frock. It 
is designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 
























and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 


Eachmodel 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 
buy. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 

















PROTECT YOUR 
DOGS HEALTH 


GLOVER’S Round Worm 
Capsules or liquid Vermi- 
fuge. Tape Worm Capsules. Tetrachlorethylene 
Capsules expel hook and round worms. Each 65¢. 
GLOVER’S Nerve Sedative, for fits and convul- 
sions in dogs and cats. Given before and during an 
attack, it will decrease the severity and length. 65¢, 
GLOVER’S Mange Medicine, for treating Sar« 
coptic Mange. Kills mange mites and is a stimulating 
antiseptic to the inflamed skin. 75¢. 
FREE: ADVICE BY OUR VETERINARIAN 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 









YB money-making opportunity 
Show ends newest. complete —_ 
js. New 





ik 
indianapolis, Ind. 
sence ena 








CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and deft. stores. 













Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





Antiseptic Japanese 

a. all pine pe —— 
muscles 

QuicE.. It generates a 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


3 = ~~ Sy cheap. Lasts all sea- 
( 2 ea 
Aste pk rd 


son. Made of metal, 
AN 
A MA GNSe. AY 





can’t spill or tip over; 
iy will not soil or injure 

we Ree AS anything. Guaranteed. 
fa DIL ates Y insist upon DAISY FLY 
—— KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


.S.GOV'T. JOBS 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, pa $125-$250 month, can 
have this book Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St. Levis, Me, 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Me an’ Pug got a free dish of ice 
cream today an’ didn’t have to do nothiw 
but turn four freezers for the church 
social.” 


“It’s awful hard to push a lawn mow- 
er with my sore arm, but Papa saw 
me when I took it out of the sling to 
bat flies for Pug an’ Skinny.” 


YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


Psalm 121: 1-2.—I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my' help. My 
help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. 


(Bryan Pettus, Lone Scout, and former Coun- 
cil Chief of his region, gets first place in Uncle 
P. F.’s column this week with his excellent 
article, “An Inexpensive Library.” Uncle P. 
F. suggests that it is not too early now to begin 
planning for such a library for next winter.) 











An Inexpensive Library 

HE accumulation of a library for the 

benefit of the members is one of the 
most helpful and enjoyable of all the 
many tribe activities that I have par- 
ticipated in as a Lone Scout. Four-H 
clubs, or any other organized group of 
boys and girls will find it just as much 
worth while. It is especially enjoyable 
during the winter months when the cli- 
matic conditions are seldom suitable for 
outdoor meetings. 

The best method of accumulation is to 
have each member donate as many books 
as he has available or can secure from 
his friends. To this collection the club 
or tribe can add one or two volumes each 
month without drawing too heavily on 
the treasury. By watching the newspa- 
pers and magazines the members will find 
many free books and pamphlets for dis- 
tribution. At present several companies 
are publishing books on practically all 
subjects and selling them at exceedingly 
low prices. These books are paper bound 
and sell for five cents per volume. Books 
as lengthy as David Copperfield and simi- 
lar books are printed in four volumes 
which would bring tha cost of that book 
to 20 cents. A letter to your commis- 
sioner of mines, manufacturing, and ag- 
riculture will bring you interesting and 
helpful literature concerning your state. 
Numerous bulletins may also be secured 
from the government at Washington. 

Another suggestion for making the 
library more complete is for each mem- 
ber to donate a subscription to some 
magazine of interest to that group. 


The last suggestion is that the group 
secure a large ledger or journal in which 
are pasted the newspaper clippings and 
pictures brought in by the members. 

BRYAN PETTUS. 

Jefferson County, Arkansas. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you are planning to 
enter college this fall Uncle P. F. has a book- 
let for you that he believes will be worth your 
reading. “What Kind of College Is Best?” is 





its title. If you would like to have a copy send 
4 cents in stamps to cover mailing to Uncle P. 
F., The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. 

Il 


The World of Plants.—The oak has been an 
important tree to mankind for ages and ages, 
and, I suppose, ever since man became a 
hunter needing bows and spear shafts and the 
like. Its glories have been told in rhyme and 
story and folklore. 


But the oak is only one branch of an old, 
aristocratic family—the Cupuliferae or Oak 
Family. There’s the birch (and memories of 
Hiawatha), the beech, the chestnut, and the 
hazelnut, and the more modest members—alder, 
ironwood, hornbeam, and chinquapin. See if 
you can’t observe several qualities common to 
all of these, observing particularly the fruit. 

Ill 


Know Your Agricultural History.—How long 
have we had such institutions as agricultural 
colleges? 


The act for establishing the first agricultural 











NOW WHAT SORT OF A PAGEANT HAS 
SHE TAKEN PART IN? 
college in the United States was approved by 
the Michigan Legislature in 1855. The college 
was organized in 1857, Maryland began work 
in 1856, 
IV 

Our Achievement Club.—Few have misun- 
derstood the meaning of Requirement 3. Part 
“b” simply means that if you are unable to 
participate in one of the athletic games named 
under ‘“a’”’ then you may still complete the re- 
quirement by learning and teaching to others 
three simple group games that require no equip- 
ment that you do not already have about your 
home. Many group games require no equip- 
ment of any kind. 


Sincerely yours, 





FAIRFAX 4-H CAMP VERY 
SUCCESSFUL 


IGHTY-ONE club girls and six lo- 

cal leaders attended the Fairfax 

County 4-H Camp held at Kamp Kahlert, 
Sudley, Maryland, June 9-13. 


Miss Hallie Hughes, state girls’ club 
agent, helped with the camp organiza- 
tion. The girls were divided into three 
Indian tribes, Mohawks, Oneidas, and 
Senecas. Virginia Carr was elected Big 
Chief of the camp. Each tribe had a les- 
ser chief and a scribe. Virginia Millard 
was lesser chief and Betty Brown scribe 
of the Mohawk Tribe; Helen Webb, les- 
ser chief and Virginia Saum, scribe, of 
the Oneida Tribe; and Mary Ella Carr 
lesser chief and Ann Stuntz scribe of the 
Seneca Tribe. 





The McLean team (Mildred Logan 
and Louisa Arnold) won the county dem- 
onstration contest with Herndon run- 
ning them a close second. The winning 
team will represent Fairfax County in 
the state demonstration contest at Blacks- 
burg. 

Friday night at camp fire each girl was 
awarded a small green H for good citi- 
zenship; the outstanding girls in camp 
were rewarded with small white clovers 
or large green H’s according to rank; 
the two large white clovers were award- 
ed to Virginia Millard and Elizabeth 
Harrison for helpfulness and leadership 
shown through the week. The members 
of the demonstration teams were given 
green clovers. The head band, the high- 
est honor, was won by Virginia Carr. 

SARAH E. THOMAS. 
County Home Demonstration Agent. 





| HEALTH IMPROVEMENT | 


j ' 





T THE beginning of last school year 

I made up my mind to be one of the 

representatives from my school to the 

health contest (for the improvement part 

of it).. I told my mother my plan and 
made her promise to help me. 


The following are the things I did in 
order to build up my body :— 


1. Drink a glass of milk each day. During 
the winter my teacher would heat chocolate 
milk for us. This made my food more easily 
digested as it would set the digestive juices 
to work. 

2. Eating a green leafy vegetable at least 
three times a week. When I would see mother 
cooking turnip greens I would feel like giv- 
ing up my side of the peoposition. But today 
I am wild over turnip greens because I was 
made to eat them. 

3. I made it a habit to be in bed not later 
than 9:30 o’clock and up by 7:30 o’clock and 
to sleep with windows open. 

4.I learned through club work, biology, 
and other sources to drink a glass of water 
before breakfast so I formed this habit. 

5. I also kept up the habit of teeth brushing 
and all over baths twice a week. 


I took a great deal of interest in any- 
thing concerned with health. I wrote a 
great many essays and poems on health. 


EDYTHE WILSON. 
Florence County, S. C. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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BEATRICE THOMPSON-BENTON Co-Miss SSS 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Ruth rode in my new cycle car, 
«In the seat in back of me; 
I took a bump at fifty-five 
And rode on ruthlessly. 
—Sent in by Edwin Parks, 
Richmond County, N. C. 





She smiled at him and he at her, 
And so love came to man. 
He never thinks of smiling now, 
He’s dodging frying pans. 
—Sent in by G. Roscoe Hutto, 
Leake County, Miss. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Harry L. Matthews, Gates County, N: C. 
Millie Carter, Onslow County, N. C. 
Edith I, Hendrickson, Rockingham, Co., Va. 
Woodrow Wilson, Madison County, Va. 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 


A fille fovenon 


On Good Ffealth 


By — M.Reersrtr, M.D. 





Seven Health Hints for July 


“The summer looks out from her brazen tower, 
Through the flashing bars of July.” 


UMMER begins in June, but when 
the month of July is reached, sum- 
mer is here in earnest. Here is the way 
the arrival of this month is celebrated by 
one of our popular 
poets :— 
“When the heat like a 
mist veil floats, 
And poppies flame in 
the rye, 
And the silver note in 
the streamlet’s throat 
Has softened almost to 
a sigh, 
It is July.” 





And it is also time 
to take certain pre- 
cautions for our physical well-being. I 
will emphasize a few that we cannot af- 
ford to neglect :— 


1. When very hot, do not drink much 
ice water. Good water, naturally cold, 
is better than ice-cold water. Cool off 
before loading the stomach with either 
food or water. 

2. Watch out about getting over- 
heated. If you are at work on a hot 
day and not sweating, stop and get in 
the shade and cool off, else you are very 
liable to be overcome by heat. 

3. Yes, it is time to go swimming. 
But there is no reason to be hasty about 
it, and plunge head first into an unknown 
pond or swimming pool. Examine the 
pool or pond first; then do your stuff. 
If you cannot swim, avoid getting into 
water over your head, but learn to swim 
at once. It does not take long, and swim- 
ming is fine exercise. Do not go swim- 
ming when very hot: cool off, or you 
may develop cramps. 

4. You will drink lots of water in 
July. And we need lots of it, but let’s 
go without it until we can get water that 
is above suspicion of being unclean or 
dangerous. It is a good idea to take a 
thermos jug along, full of water that you 
know is good, when going out for the 
day. I have carried a thermos jug of 
drinking water for two days; and at the 
end of 48 hours, what was left of the 
water was still cool and good tasting. 

5. Do not allow mosquitoes to take 
any liberties with you whatever. They 
will touch us for drinks all summer if 
we let them and they’ll never so much 
as say, “Have one on me.” They may 
be malaria carriers. Anyway, good 
screens will keep out not only flies and 
mosquitoes, but other bothersome things 
while the welcome fresh breezes come 
along in with their. summer comfort. It 
is not a question of, “Can I afford to 
screen my home.” Only the rich can 
afford not to screen ‘their homes, because 
they can live at the big resorts in the 
summer, while the poor man has to live 
at home the year around and cannot af- 
ford to be sick. 


6. The July diet should be composed 
principally of fruits, fruit juices, and 
vegetables. Cut down on meat and eggs. 
Drink buttermilk. It is a fine stimulant 
and bracer for that tired feeling. 

7. Let’s also sidestep the chiggers and 
fleas as far as possible. Guess you read 
in the paper for June 7 what a hilarious 
time Bill Casper had seeing Mrs. Cas- 
per’s capers when she ran into a hot nest 
of fleas the day she was cleaning the old 
rags out of the box the cats slept in. 
That is, he was enjoying himself tiptop 
until the fleas got hold of him; and now 
I see Bill is taking a trip to Canada—to 
recuperate I reckon. C. H. Brannon, 
of North Carolina State College, has a 
splendid article in this issue on “Insect 
Control in Summer.” I ask all our read- 
ers to read this article on page 8, 


DR. REGISTER 
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Given— 
Checker Board 
Cake Pan 


With Checker Board Cake Recipe 








The illustration shows but one 
of the many combinations you 
can use in making your cakes 
with this novel Checker Board 
Cake Pan Set. You have often 
seen cakes made up in attractive 
colors. It’s really very simple. 
This set of three 9-inch pans 
and circular mold will permit 
your making cakes in any color 
combination. Anyone can do it 
after they have mixed up their 
first batter in one or more colors. 


Appetizing Cakes 
In Attractive Colors 


For special occasions, the 
Checker Board Cake Pan Set 
offers an ideal way of making 
cake in color combinations to 
fit the occasion, such as Hal- 
lowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, 
Christmas, for Valentine parties 
and patriotic days. Your cakes 
will be the envy of the neigh- 
bors by using this cake pan set 
and many of your friends will 
wonder how you have been able 
to make such dainty, tempting 
cakes. With each cake pan set, 
we send you a diagram for your 
first color combination and a 
delightful cake recipe. 


Our Offer! 


The Ohecker Board Cake Set 
will be sent you complete with 
a diagram and recipe as a re- 
ward for sending us two one- 
year subscriptions at 50c each 
or only one subscription at $1.00 
for two years (your own may 
be included). Just send $1.00 
for subscriptions and the very 
day your order is received, the 
Checker Board Cake Pan Set 
will be sent you free and post- 
age paid. 


Address Office Nearest You 


The Progressive Farmer 


and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
Dallas, Texas 
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TAKES A JUMP HIMSELF 


Many a married man thinks that jumping 
at conclusions is his wife’s daily dozen. 


NEVER SAYS DARN 
One advantage a bachelor has over a mar- 
ried man, he can put his socks on from either 
end.—The Gamecock. 


A USE FOR COWHIDE 


“Tommy, can you tell me one of the uses 
of cowhide?” 
“Er, yessir. It keeps the cow together.” 


TELLING HIS FORTUNE 
“You will suffer poverty until you are 65.” 
“And then what?” 
“You will have gotten used to it.” 


SPEECHLESS EMOTION 


“Hello, where have you been?”’ 

“To the station to see my wife off for a 
month’s holiday.” 

“But how black your hands are 

“Yes, I patted the engine.’’—Nebelspalter. 


WORSE THAN CHILE 


Husband (feeling a twinge in the back 
while he is tuning in the wireless receiver)— 
“TI believe I’m getting lumbago.” 

Wife—“What’s the use, dear? You won’t 
be able to understand a word they say.”— 
Epworth Herald. 


LEAVING THE AXE 


“Say, looky hya, Rastus, you know what 
you’re doin’? You is goin’ away fo’ a week 
and they ain’t a stick of wood cut fo’ de 
house.” 

“Well, what you all whinin’ about, woman? 
I ain’t takin’ de axe wid me, am I?” 


THE BLOSSOMING 


Little Mary went to the country on a visit 
to her grandmother. Walking in the garden 
she chanced to spy a peacock, a bird she 
had never seen. She ran to the house and 
cried out: “Oh, grandma, come out and see. 
There’s an old chicken in bloom.” 


” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 


The Vicar—“The collection this morning 
will be taken in aid of the Arch Fund and 
not as erroneously printed in the Parish 
Magazine in aid of the Arch Fiend.”—The By- 
stander, 

BOTH KNEES NEEDED 


A lecturer recently declared at the outset 
of his lecture that he “received his moral 
training at the knee of a devout mother and 
across the knee of a determined father.’”? One 
wonders how many of the oncoming genera- 
tion will be enabled to make such a state- 
ment.—Sunday School Times. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY — Son" asnticate, tne, 











{ Boss ‘Low EFN I'd Jes’ } 

| STOP EN THINK 1! 

| WOULDN' BE SKEERED 

| vv A HA'NT — — 
Hub! | ALLu2 Does 
MAH MEDITATIN’ ON DE 


RUN, IN “TIMES LAK DAT! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Kun'l Bob ’low J’se apt to ketch a 
wild-cat in dat steel trap, but ef I does 
he gwine stay ketched!!! 
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PAROWAX 


Quickly, just as the jelly cools, pour over it a 
quarter of an inch of melted ‘‘Standard”’ 
Parowax. Seal in all the goodness of the 
flavor.’ Keep out allthe mould and 
foreign odors. 





But be sure you use ‘‘Standard’’ 
Parowax. Melts uniformly. Never 
lumpy. Most carefully refined. 
Contains no impurities to start 
fermentation in the jams or 


“STANDARD” _ jellies. Even when you use 
Farm Products a jar with a rubber band 
Motor Oil 


and screw cap you 
should stilluse ‘‘Stand- 
ard’’ Parowax. It is 
the purest ‘‘seal- 
top”? known. 


Mica Axle Grease 
Penetrating Oil 
Household Lubricant 

Separator Oil 
Parowax 
Kerosene 

Liquid Gloss 
Harness Oil 


Compound Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Plumbers’ Cutting Oil 
Harvester Oil 
Belt Dressing 


When you see any 
product imprinted 


STAND Ro wtth this trade 


re ee 
“STANDARD” 


Farm Products 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 


will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 


dress. Give two good references, 


preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 











Edition— |Circulation—| States Covered— Regular Classified— {Display Classified— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 mn; C., 8. 6, and Va.. 10c per word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80.000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
— Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 7c per word $7.00 per inch 

eéugee ° 150,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
an “Ave editions... 600,000 Whole South .........+- 35c¢ per word $32.50 per inch 











Address Classified Advertising Department The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


South Carolina 


For Sale or Rent.—1,000 acre farm at White Oak, 
South Carolina, on Federal Highway 21. White & 
Chalmers, Box 786, Charlotte, N. C. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 


Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Bealty 


Co., Chase City, Va. 


ne Plants 








Potatoes 
PORTO RICO, YELLOW YAMS 
$1.00, 1,000; 5,000 up, 75c. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. References: any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 














Beans 


We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, Cc, 





NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Flowers 
Beautiful Mexican Cactus; postin bloomers. Re- 
duced prices; book order t Principal Marcin 
School, Encinal, Texas. 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Cabbace and Collard plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. 
N. C., 








G. W. Murray, Claremont, 
Million PI nts Varieties. Cabbage, Tomato, Collards, 
$1, 1,600, prepaid. . Elisha Bradshaw, Brandy, Va, 











Fall Tomato plant : $1, 1,000. Long Potato plants, 
ase as vine cuttings: $1. 25, 1 000. Georga Plant Farm, 
Baxley, Ga. 


Perto Rico Potato plants, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Col- 
lards: 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. Evergreen Nursery, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


cabbage Plants: 
,000, ystpaid. Address J. 
FPotertburs. Virginia. 


Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, Egg- 
plants, Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; post- 
paid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, CoMer cine Pep- 
per, Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; post- 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Eggplants, Sweet Peppers, 25c dozen; $1 hundred. 
Celery, 15c dozen; 60c hundred; delivered. ", a6 


Johnson, 214 N. Main St., Blackstone, Va 


Cabbage Plants.—Guaranteed hand caine. leading 
varieties: 75c. 1,000; 10,000, $5; collect. Quick good 
order delivery gu uaranteed. Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 
lin, 


Ney plants, postpaid: 1,000, $1.10. Tomato plants, 
postage collect, 1,000, $1. Old time heading collard 
plants, $1,000 $1.50 postage collect, Address, Duke 
Plant Farm, Walters, Va. 


Millions of fine field grown plants now ready, Cab- 
bage, early and late varieties, genuine Cabbage-Col- 
lard. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000 Cabbage, 
$10. R. J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thousand 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75c thou- 
sand. Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants same price. 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Millions ‘Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants; “early 
and late varieties. 300, ; ; 1,000, $1.35; 
prepaid. Express lots: $1, 1000. Good ‘delivery 
guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 








Nice stalky Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 
S. Ritchie, Box 281, 























Nice fleld grown Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants 
for late setting. 12 different varieties. 300, 75c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.40; postpaid. Express collect: $1, 
2a. H. ‘A. Lankford Co., Wholesale Growers, Frank- 

n, Va. 





Genuine Inspected Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Early 
Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, Jersey Sweet and Big Stem: 
$1.00 per 1,000. Tomato plants, $1. per 1,000. Good 
plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions hardy Cabbage, Tomato, true Cabbage-Col- 
lard; dozen best varieties for late crop. For profit 
buy the best hand selects. Good order delivery guar- 
anteed, 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 
doe’s Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


10 million Cabbage plants; Wakefield, 
Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead, 
plants, Baltimore, Marglobe, Stone. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 

0, $1.50; postpaid. Express collect : $1, 1,000. 
Collard plants same price as cabbage and tomato, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Flat Dutch, 
Succession; , Tomato 





Potatoes 


Porto Rico Potato plants, 75c thousand. 
& Carter, Coffee, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato _ plants, 60c thousand, 
Harrison, Dublin, Ga 


Padgett 





L EB 





MILLIONS 
PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS! 


Capacity: 500,000 per day. 


Orders filled the day received, weather 
permitting. 
$1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 75c per 
thousand, 
AMERICAN PLANT CO. 
Alma, Ga. 





Nangy , Hall, 
Queen: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. 
North Carolina. 


Porto Rico, Karly Triumph, Southern 
F. Punch, Newton, 


Thousand bushels Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack 
3urth, Chester, Ga. 





Peas 


Mixed peas, $3.50; Peas scarce. 
Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, 8. 


Choice a peas, $3.50 es Clays, Irons, Un- 


eee $3.7 Brabhams, $4.50. Immediate shipment. 
D. Saaoore, Brunson, S. 


Rush order. United 








Rye 


Abruzzi Rye that complies with new eer: laws. 
Write for price. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. 


Sweet Clover 
Return seed 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Livestock 




















Duroc-Jerseys 
Duroecs.—Bred gilts, boars, pigs. J. P. Alexander, 
Fairfield. Va 
Duroc pigs. registered in buyer’s name, 40 to 50 
pounds, $19; 80 to 90 pounds, $15. E. F. Humphries, 
Moyock, N ; 
Essex 
Registered Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. WwW. 2d. 
Rargeron, Sardis, Ga 
Poland-Chinas 
Poland Chinas.—Registered big type boars, gilt 
pies Prize winners. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsborb: 
North Carolina. 
Guernseys 
Guernsey Bae; an of dam on official test. Kildaire 
Farm, Cary, : 

For Sale.—Two extra fine young Guernsey bulls; 
price reasonable, Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 
Holsteins 
For Sale.—20 registered and high grade Holstein 

cows, Robt. E. Lee Smith, Barber, Va. 





Jerseys 
For Sale.—Two open registered Jersey heifers, thir- 


teen months old, large for age; solid color; $85 each. 
R. L. Allen, Leesville, 8. 


thins 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois. 





Donald Green, Oak 





Registered James W. raves, 


Hampshire “rams, 
Goochland, Va. 





Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 





Dorset Rams.—The finest we ever had, 
Stacys Farm, Amelia, Va. 


$20 each. 





Grade Shropshires.—Yearling rams and buck lambs. 
Paul Belanga, Creswell, N. C. 





Feeding lambs, breeding ewes; worth the money. 
John Clay & Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 





ams > excellent breed- 
Shenandoah Farms, New Market, 


Shropshire Sheep. —Yearling rams; 
ing, lots of quality. 
Virginia. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs: registered. Young 
bus and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 





Dogs 

Registered Collie pups. Mole $15; females $10. 
J. H. Johnson, Bremo Bluff, Va 

Pedigreed Police puppies. 

Shipped c.o.d. 





Raceaian $10; males $13. 
Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 





Big bone, square muzzle, long eared, black and tan 
coon and opossum hound pups; three months old. Males 
$15; females $10. Roland Simms. Emelle, Ala. 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart, 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing ponents, 
All ages, all breeds. Capital Farms, Columbia. 8S. 


Baby Chicks 


Chicks 8c each. Any breed. Add 50c to orders 
pn vad 100. Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn Hutcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $6.95; blood 
tested, $7.95. Prepaid; live delivery, Central Farms, 
Jefferson City, 0. 


Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers, Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Husky Chicks.—Standard bred, production type; Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 
$7.50; heavy mixed, $6.75; prepaid; live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 

Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, 0. 


Chicks.—Finest purebreds; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred. Leghorns, $10. Postage 
prepaid. Delivery guaranteed, Thousands weekly. 
Capital Farms, Columbia, S. C. ’ 


Chicks 9c each up. Also 4, 8, and 12 weeks old. 
Keds, Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas. State inspected 
stock. Our 20th year. Catalog free. Keystone Hatch- 
ery Poultry Farm. Box 18. Richfield. Pa. 


Quality Chicks.—Tancred 300 egg strain White 
Leghorns: -95, ocks or Reds, $8.95. Mixed 
for broilers, $7.75. Will ship c.o.d. postpaid. Cock- 
erels at half price now. . Todd, Aulander, N. C. 


Chicks—White Leghorns, $6.50 100; Barred Rocks, $8; 
Reds, $8 100; White Rocks, $8 190; Mixed, $6 100. %4c 
less in 500 lots. 1c less in 1,000 lots. Add lc if less 
than 100 lot. Get my circular. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 




















Superior 

















Andalusians 
Blue Andalusian; single comb. Eggs: $1, 15. Eggs 
and stock year around. B. M. Laymon, Mt. Crawford, 
Virginia. 





Leghorns 
Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns, 
Everlay strains, choice pullets and hens. Write for 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. W. Bomar, 
Lafayette, Georgia, Rt. 3. 


Tormohlens, 


Miscellaneous 
Corn Crib 


Wanted at Once.—Reliable, energetic, competent man 
with car or rig who knows farming to sell Martin Farm 

3uildings on easy terms direct to farmers. No capital 
or investment needed. Advertising leads furnished. 
Splendid opportunity for big profits and a steady, per- 
manent income, We show you how. Write today for 
details and tell us all about yourself. Martin Steel 
Products Co., 1911 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co.. Salina. Kansas, 





Farm Machinery 


Weter pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram, No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 





H oney 


Pure delicious Honey. Fiye- -pound pail, delivered, 
$1; 10-pound pail, delivered, $2, Honey Farms, May- 
hew. Miss. 





New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
ua 





White Co., 





Prawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5ce, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311. Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 











First Roll Developed, six prints, regular 50c enlarge- 
ment, all for 25c. Finest quality work. Alston Studio, 
Littleton, N. 





Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 


7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Lime 
“Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is  uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum znalysis 95% Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Write for our great reduced summer sale prices on 
our famous blood tested Trail’s End high egg bred 
White Leghorns, 307 egg blood. Hens, pullets, cockerels 
and all age chicks, Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
donsville, Va. 


Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
mitings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big 
Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks—big egg 
pullets; high records. Catalog free. Densmore Poul- 
try Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Plymouth Rocks 


For Sile—Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet Barred Rock 
cockerels from blood tested, state certified flocks, 332-339 
egg blood line, $2 to $5 each, Frank LesCanec, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


Rhode Island Reds 


“Big Indian’’ youngsters from The Garden, Chicago 
and Richmond champion ancestry, Beautiful dark Red 
chicks, $5 pair up; yearling hens: 10, Guaran- 
teed. Mohawk Farms, Buckingham, Va. 











Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedslia, Mo, 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washi D. C. Honorable methods. 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“Flow to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent oy : aaah 77-H 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 





Personal 


Printing.Your. name and address (3 lines only) 
on 500 gummed stickers, postpaid 50c, Agents wanted. 
Huff, Box 41P, Booneville, Miss. 





Two or More Breeds 


5.000 top quality Black Giant and Buff Minorca 
pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
ansas, 


Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
Write Ozment 


Let Mr. 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Progressive Farmer 


‘HERD HONOR ROLL FOR MAY| 


‘a of us who keep cows on the 
farm for the profit we may get from 
selling their milk are dairying in the 
dark unless we keep tab on the cost of 
each cow’s production. Just at this point 
is where joining a dairy herd improve- 
ment association may prove to be the sal- 
vation of our dairy enterprise. 








This monthly honor roll for May shows 
the milk and butterfat record of the 10 
highest herds in the herd improvement as- 
sociations of Virginia and North Carolina 
and of the 10 highest cows on advanced 
registry test in South Carolina. As with 
cotton, corn, and other crops, so with 
dairy cows: high production yields usu- 
ally mean low production costs.  Let’s 
study these records and then compare 
them with what our own herds are doing. 


The breeding of the herds is indicated 
as follows: “A” stands for Ayrshire, “G” 
for Guernsey, “H” for Holstein, “J” 
for Jersey, and “Gr.”’ for grade :— 

VIRGINIA 


+ 


No. Pounds 
Owner and breed cows Milk Fat 


1. Ben Middleton & Sons (H. 








Bi AGOEE) ote ac pcae ests © 36 53.7 
2. William Rowland (G.) ..... 12 53.5 
ae J.) S. Ate ee- cis 26 46.2 
4. Myers Bros. (0E,) vice scivces 22 otene ee 
5, Mone Mrwen: CE) | cae cee'e os 18 voce. eee 
6. J. H. Williamson (M.).... 11 coos 42.6 
7. Geo. B. White (H. and 
ReteEE DS S hviack) sissies iene 29 sicpe eel 
OS Fi. RAGE EY, sass cae cance 31 erie 
oe Se ee ee 11 ee 
10, TP. 'S... Witiston: (G)): ..0% ees ae 
NORTH CAROLINA 
No. Pounds 
Owner and breed cows Milk Fat 
1. Vance E. Conrad (G.) .... 11 856 39.0 
2. Klondike Farm (G.)........ 32 784 38.4 
3. J. A. & J. R. Aldridge (J.) 10 756 38.2 
4. Alex Meclkver ©.) ..6esceees 11 704 (37.1 
5. Mt. Station Test Farm (J.) 25 734 36.8 
* 6 Huff Brothers: (G.) ........ 18 815 36.4 
7. Geo. Watts Hill (G.) ...... 44 724 35.4 
8. Sunny Hill Dairy (H.)..... 55 914° 35.0 
9. Dr. Clarence Poe (J.) ..... 21 714 34.3 
10. J. W. Cummings (G.) .... 16 721 34.1 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Ten highest cows, not herds) 
Pounds 
Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1. 3. BK. MayGield CH.) 2620065555 . 2,507 83.40 
2.3. EB. Mayfield} Ce.) ...0. 22. cere 2,610 78.11 
Se. Br Momo HG) .2<- tos sases 1,661 73.37 
4. N. G. Roosevelt (G.) .........-0¢ 1,252 70.26 
Le bag OE cS 1,392 69.91 
6. 3: KB. Mayfield (H.) ... iastesgas 1,963 64.23 
7. J. K. Mayfield (H.) .....---.00 1,909 63.69 
§. J. K.-Mayfield (H.) ..-..2.:..:. 1,695 63.40 
9, ASF. Patrick: (G.) 4. s..0seessces 1,293 63.19 
10; Fred H. Young (J.). 6. cee eccecee 1,212 63.13 
Tobacco 

Tobacco, Postpaid. =—-Gunramieed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; $2.75. Best smoking 

20e pound. Mark Hamlin, hoot. Sharon, Tenn. | 











Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free Pay postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 











Vinegar 
Vinegar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 15c gal- 
lon. L. E. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to 
you is small No negroes taken For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Agents Wanted 


Men Wanted to sell nursery stock. 
ies, Pomona, N. C. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co.. 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents make big money selling Doran’s Poultry 


Lindley Nurser- 





Concord 

















Raeses under our money back guarantee. Write 
H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. a 
Tmasing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit - 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
pecple. Write for frea sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, ; 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept, 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


“Stop thief,’’ shouts new mystifying, human-like 
auto alarm, when car is touched. Endorsed by police 
departments everywhere. Crowds marvel at it. Agents 
clearing $25 daily. Exclusive territory. Free sample 
offer. Write Allied Industries, Inc., Suite 395, Garver 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 
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frend of the Markets 





HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.055% $0.05%4 $0.06 Biicerces 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt..........+++ 275 *2.70 2.1214 1.74 
TIGGS: QURAGE 5: CWE ois. 6's Sige 0b 6 Douw'e 0% 8.90 10.00 10.85 7.94 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 9.64 10.79 13.62 (ize 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, dos. .......++. 1914 18% +.2834 +.2054 
pe TE epee mre rer 21 22, 24 13% 
Butter, extras, lb. ..... Co antans sone 32% 31 4244 25a 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... S89 1.13% 1.2234 1.07 
Corn, No. 2 mized, Ou. ....0.ceeeeee 77 19% 931% 6434 
Oats, NO: 2 QTE, Ob. 6.0 50 6c 6sciccess 38 41H, 47 4534 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ............ 19.50 19.50 18.50 17.30 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .......... 1325 1620 1830 1330 
Potatoes, Va., Norf’k, No. 1 best, bkt. 3.62% 3/5/5 5 Dh) ee 


* No. Round White. 


+ Fresh firsts. 


tFla. Sp. Rose. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 
The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 


operation during May, consumption and exports of cotton during May of 


and also for ten months ending May 31:— 
Spindles in operation (in millions)............ 


Consumption by domestic mills for May...... 


Consumption by domestic mills for 10 months 


ending 
XTOCEE TOL WOM occis cco Ripn cabins 00s esas eiclsiee g 


Exports for 10 months ending May 31......... 


PUR ay scis'o gee ewAag whe Gacind'y odea'ss oo 


each year, 

1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

$ahaseres 23 31 29 33 32 

(in thousand of bales) 

re 474 669 578 630 516 
ctaewes 5,330 5,974 5,884 5,960 5,476 
Said sess 209 313 578 612 412 
EO Ades 6,329 7,507 6,733 10,086 7,357 


In the public speaking contest held 
during the rally, Russell Bailey was se- 
lected to represent Virginia at the Na- 
tional competition in Atlanta this fall. 

The Nassawadox school, Northampton 
County, won the prize for the best F. F. 
V. Chapter in Virginia. Second place 
was won by Whaleyville school, Nanse- 
mond County, and third place by Bote- 
tourt school, Gloucester County. 

Winners of places on the dairy judg- 
ing team to represent Virginia at the 
National Dairy Show in St. Louis this 
fall were William Berry, Front Royal; 


(685R) 15 


James Frazier, Unionville; Charles 
Wampler, Dayton, and H. Nixon, Union- 
ville. 

William DeBord and Sam Buchanan, 
Rich Valley, Smyth County, and H. 
Warren, Glade Spring, Washington 
County, won places on the livestock judg- 
ing team that will carry Virginia’s col- 
ors to “Royal” at Kansas City in No- 
vember. 


Winners in the crop judging contest 


were F. Lawrence, Windsor; Robert 
Councill, Lewis Holland, and Thomas 
Oliver, Holland. 








igi 











PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


—and the vines are saved 
~ for hay when you use the 


PEANUT PICKER 
—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 














Jfouth (2rolina Farm JYews 


By A. B. BRYAN 





WO forestry districts were created by 

the State Forestry Commission at its 
recent meeting and as foresters D. Y. 
Linheart was appointed for the Florence 
district, and N. T. 
Barron for the Spar- 
tanburg district. 
These will work un- 
der 1... E: ‘Staley, 
state forester, and 
E. I. Terry, assis- 
tant forester. Tim- 
berland owners are 
showing greatly in- 
creased interest in 
the idle land prob- 
lem—a problem in 
which there are 14,000,000 idle acres. 


South Carolina poultrymen heard 
Prof. John E. Ivey, formerly of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, at the an- 
nual meeting of the South Carolina Poul- 
try Improvement ‘Association, on “Oppor- 
tunities for Poultry Production in the 





A. B. BRYAN 


South.” The association elected J. G. 
Wofford Darlington ,County president; 
J. H. White, Edgefield County, vice- 


president; H. G. Seawright, Anderson 
County, secretary; Y. T. Dickert, New- 
berry County, treasurer; R. F. Frick, 
Lexington County, and T. H. Ramsey, 
Pickens County, executive board; with 
Prof. C. L. Morgan, and Dr. W. K. 
Lewis, ex-officio members. 


Bunched From Here and There.— 
Historic Pendleton Farmers’ Society, old- 
est in the state, re-elected Dr. W. H. 
Mills, Clemson College, president; Leard 
Newton, vice-president, J. J. Sitton, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Clarendon 
farmers and business men organized a 
county fair association with W. D. Mc- 
Clary, president, and W. T. Lesesne, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Spar- 
tanburg County Jersey cattle club has 
been organized with Ward Crim, presi- 
dent, Ernest Carnes, secretary and treas- 
urer. : Abbeville County’s first 
Jersey cattle show was most successful, 
with first honors going to John W. Mc- 
Calla, and second to Edger Long and 
Chester King. The Greenwood 
cheese factory, opening June 16, is stimu- 
lating much interest in dairy cattle in a 
half dozen nearby counties. . . New- 
berry County farmers bought 22 of the 
Jerseys sold at the recent state Jersey 


Sale. 
IV 


Fresh From County Agents.—W. H. 
Pressly reports 61 farmers in the various 
contests, 37 being in the sweet potato 
contest. . . . J.M. Eleazer has shipped the 
13th and last spring car of demonstration 
fed hogs from Sumter County. : .°-ip 
Calhoun County, James Moss’s field of 


oats, yielding 75 bushels per acre, was 
harvested with a largely attended “com- 
bine” demonstration. M. M. Mc- 
Cord reports that B. F. Ryan more than 
doubled his cucumber yield in George- 
town County with three applications of 
3ordeaux, at a small cost. In Mc- 
Cormick County 37 farmers are listed 
by T. W. Morgan in the cotton contest, 
10 in the corn contest, 12 in the garden 
contest, three in the sweet potato contest. 
anes Abbeville farmers’ “Sheep Day,” 
held recently, included a tour of the half 
dozen largest sheep farms in the county. 


Virgi nia Farm ews 


By E. R. PRICE 





LANS for conducting a soil survey of 

Virginia were approved by the Board 
of Visitors of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute at its meeting in Blacksburg 
June 12. This sur- 
vey will be made 
under the direction of 
the agricultural ex- 
periment station, in 
cooperation with the 
United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture, and began in 
Rockbridge and 
Grayson counties 
July 1. It will be 
under the direction 
of George W. Patteson, a graduate in ag- 
riculture of V. P. I. and formerly agrono- 
mist of the Virginia extension division. 
He will be assisted by two specialists 
(selected by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) and Edward Schulkeum, 
who graduated this year at V. P. I 


Field Laboratory to Be Established. 
—Plans have been completed for the es- 
tablishment of a field laboratory for the 
study and control of orchard pests and 
diseases in the Piedmont region. This will 
be a substation of the Virginia agricul- 
tural experiment station at Blacksburg 
and will be located at Charlottesville on 
the University of Virginia grounds. M. 
A. Eaton, Jr., will be in charge of the 
laboratory and A. M. Woodside will con- 
duct special studies for the control of 
insect pests in peach orchards. 





E. R. 


PRICE 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


| Westbrook Sanatorium 


NURSING ATTENDANTS 




















COURSE ONE YEAR 


are subject to examination by the State 
ing Attendants. 


Resident Hostess. 





This school coffers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 


Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. 
Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and ccld water in rooms. 
court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 


Experienced teachers on staff. 
Tennis 














| Booklets sent 


| Applications are now being received for the September class. 


| Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent of Nurses 


on request. 

















No threshing. Combs the peanuts from t 
Bulletin 1129 has a real money-making story 


CARL R. LIVERMON CO., 





PEANUT-MACHINE for Fast, 








Clean Picking 


he vines. No chains to break; no belts. 
for every peanut grower. 


Box 76, Roxobel, N. C. 








GET YOUR. ROOFING D 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGH 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Raleigh, N.C. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


eee een 


KENTUCKY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C.0.D. before paying. 14 

best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 

pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


HATCHI “Si 
fa 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 

















IN THE LIMELIGHT AT F. F. V. 
RALLY 


BABY CHICKS, Pullets & Started Chicks—Immediate 
Delivery. Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, White Rocks, 
White and Buff Orpingtons. Giants, Brown or White 
Leghorns and Anconas, Write for prices. 

NORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





T THE last session, Thursday, June 

19, of the sixth annual rally of Fu- 

ture Farmers of Virginia at V. P. L., 

Harold Craun, of Bridgewater, was 

elected president; Francis Hardwick, of 

Dublin, vice-president; Jacob Priode, of 

Clintwood, secretary, and Preston Poland, 

ot Floris, treasurer. About. 1,000 boys 
attended the three days’ rally. 





PUREBRED POULTRY 
Narragansett Turkey Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U. 8S. Interesting pamphlet of 








instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free to farmers, Address 
MOSS J. BEALL, 
R. F. D. 10 Cave City, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTR 


OO eee 


wenn nnn 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS srs". 
price. Thousands of 
eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and spe- 
cial price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Attractive 
Excursion Fares 


Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On, sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 3lst. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- 
overs at all points. Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65. 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 
or information, apply to any Seahbvard 
ticket agent or 
H. E. Pleasants, D.P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 























RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. geyNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Reute 1, Advanee, North Carolina. 
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Whatever 
you have to haul 











A FORD TRUCK will help get your grain to the elevator at the time 
that suits you best. It will speed milk to an early train, or trudge 
beside a combine. And do all your hauling — reliably. 

The Ford truck is strong, powerful, speedy. It is always ready 
to work, to shoulder a paying load . . . and to hurry, if need be. It 
will serve you long, and travel every mile at exceedingly low cost. 

Many new features have been incorporated in the chassis of the 
truck which increase its strength and improve its performance. 
Important among them is the new rear axle, which has a spiral bevel 
gear ci special design, with straddle-mounted pinion. The axle 
shafts are heavier than formerly, and because of the three-quarter 
floating construction, they serve only to turn the wheels, without 
carrying any of the weight of truck or load. 

Two rear-axle gear-ratios are optional. The low gear-ratio 


provides abundant power for moving heavy loads, and for 


The Ford Truck serves you well 











operation under difficult road conditions. For lighter work, and 
for use where greater speeds are frequently needed, the high 
gear-ratio is offered. 

The 4-speed transmission gives a flexible range of speed and 
power. A large-sized opening in the transmission permits installa- 
tion of a power take-off mounting. 

Other features are the new larger brakes; the heavier front axle 
and spring; more than twenty ball and roller bearings; forty 
different kinds of steel; the extensive use of fine steel forgings; 
the Triplex shatter-proof windshield; and the dual rear wheels 
available at small additional cost. 

All of these add value to the Ford truck, increase its ability to de 
your work when and how it will profit you most, and help keep 

operating costs at a minimum. Go to your Ford dealer 


and see how well this truck is adapted te your requirements, 








